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ll’IIEN  young  Telemachus  was  undergoing  his  compet- 
yy  itive  examination  for  the  kingship  of  Crete,  one  of 
the  questions  set  him  was  to  define  a  happy  man,  and  the 
wise  llentor  who  stood  behind  to  prompt  him ;  conform¬ 
ably  to  a  practice  since  abolished  in  competitive  examina¬ 
tions,  bade  him  answer  that  the  really  happy  man  was  he 
who  considered  himself  so.  Admitting  this  definition  to  be 
correct,  then  M.  le  Comte  Fortune  de  Ris,  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  rented  a  first-floor  flat  in  a  house 
of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris,  where  no  cats  or  par¬ 
rots  were  kept,  was  the  happiest  man  out.  He  had  every 
thing  to  make  him  happy,  and  sense  enough  to  know  it,  — 
a  handsome  face,  good  figure,  fine  health,  an  income  larger 
than  jKJople  suspected,  —  though  he  passed  for  rich,  —  and 
no  profession,  save  that  of  enjoying  himself,  which  is  a 
pleasant  profession  when  one  succeeds  in  it.  In  age,  M.  de 
Bis  was  two  and  forty,  but  looked  younger ;  in  complexion, 
florid  and  jovial;  in  stature,  the  same  height  as  other 
Frenchmen.  In  a  general  way  he  was  blithe-tempered, 
witty,  and  so  thoroughly  agreeable  with  women  that  he 
numtered  more  of  them  on  me  list  of  his  intimate  friends 
than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  vanity  of  ten  less  favored 
beings,  even  supposing  these  ten  to  have  been  covetous. 

But  M.  de  Ris  was  not  happy  because  Nature  had  or¬ 
dained  it  so  beforehand,  just  as  she  settles  for  us  whether 
we  shall  have  brown  hair  or  red.  He  was  happy  because 
for  the  conduct  of  his  life  he  had  laid  down  certain  simple 
rules  which  experience  had  taught  him  gave  happiness  to 
others,  and  wnich  he  never  transgressed.  In  the  first 
place,  he  never  spoke  ill  of  people,  but  suffered  them  to 
think  that  he  admired  them  sincerely  all  round :  an  illusion 
which  did  them  no  harm  nor  him  either.  In  the  next 
place,  he  always  kept  his  word,  —  a  surer  recipe  for  con¬ 
tentment  than  many  persons  appear  to  imagine,  though  it 
most  be  stated  that  he  avoided  such  rash  promises  as  swear¬ 
ing  to  love  one  woman  eternally,  or  vowing  that  he  would 
never  shake  hands  with  such-and-such  a  friend  again  if  he 
did  this  or  that  that  was  contrary  to  the  public  mood.  M. 
de  Ris’s  third  rule  was  to  render  as  many  services  as  he 
could,  and  always  to  do  so  in  such  an  enthusiastic  way  as 
to  make  the  person  obliged  esteem  that  it  was  he,  the  recip¬ 
ient,  who  conferred  the  favor  by  accepting  it,  and  that  the 
donor  was  touched  to  the  heart,  overjoyed  and  proud  be¬ 
yond  measure,  at  so  much  condescension.  This,  after  ma¬ 
ture  reflection,  was  the  only  mode  M.  de  Ris  hail  been  able 
to  devise  for  preventing  that  each  benefit  conferred  should 
become  a  c.ause  of  undying  enmity.  By  leading  persons  to 
believe  that  in  accepting  his  money  and  not  returning  it 
they  were  placing  him  under  a  lasting  obligation,  he  nad 
Wt  matters  upon  a  footing  satisfactory  and  honorable  to 
both  parties.  The  count’s  fourth  and  most  important  rule 
absolute  was  to  eschew  politics. 

Now  this,  for  a  deputy  of  the  Assembly,  was  rather  a  knot¬ 
ty  problem ;  but  M.  de  Ris  was  not  a  deputy  through  any 
fault  of  his  own.  He  had  been  returned  in  the  winter  of 
1871,  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  when  an  assembly  had 


been  hastily  convoked  to  meet  at  Bordeaux,  and  constitu¬ 
encies  were  selecting  the  most  popular  men  they  could  find, 
without  much  reference  to  their  tastes  or  their  fitness.  M. 
de  Ris  was  nominated  by  the  electoral  committee  of  the 
department  in  which  he  owned  a  country  seat,  and  had 
been  returned  out  of  hand.  He  was  much  chagrined  by 
this  result,  which  was  communicated  to  him  before  he  had 
yet  left  Paris,  where,  during  the  seige,  he  had  fought  with 
distinction  as  a  commandant  of  Gardes  Mobiles.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  his  letter  on  this  subject  was  ready  signed  and  sealed ; 
but  somebody  pointed  out  to  him  so  eloquently  that  in 
times  of  trouble  a  man  owes  willing  service  to  his  country, 
and  somebody  else  produced  such  telling  arguments  to  show 
that  a  deputy  need  not  know  more  about  politics  than  any 
ordinary  man,  that  M.  de  Ris  gave  in.  He  took  his  seat  at 
Bordeaux  in  the  verv  centre  of  the  Assembly,  —  so  centrally, 
indeed,  that  if  you  liad  drawn  a  string  from  Pres.  Grevy’s 
chair  right  across  the  chamber,  you  would  have  found 
Count  de  Ris  at  the  end  of  it.  Tliis  meant  that  he  was  a 
“  neutral ;  ”  that  between  Henry  V.,  the  Count  of  Paris, 
Napoleon  HI.,  and  the  republic,  he  had  no  choice  whatever ; 
ana  that  on  every  occasion  where  his  vote  was  called  for  he 
intended  recording  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  compromise 
him.  This  was  rather  like  tight-rope  dancing,  but  M.  de  Ris’s 
logic  on  the  subject  was  unanswerable.  “  If  I  make  a  se¬ 
lection,”  said  he,  “  before  I  know  which  of  the  four  is  going 
to  win,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  adhere  to  it  during  the  rest  of 
my  life  under  pain  of  being  thought  a  renegade,  which  is 
absurd.  The  Count  of  Chambord  is  a  prince  of  great  honor, 
whom  I  venerate ;  the  Count  of  Paris  could  hold  his  own  in 
point  of  intelligence  with  any  sovereign  or  president  in 
Christendom ;  Napoleon  III.  was  always  extremely  gracious 
to  me,  and  decorated  me  with  his  own  hand  without  my 
having  ever  asked  for  such  a  favor ;  the  empress  also  is 
charming ;  as  for  the  republic,  to  declare  myself  an  anti¬ 
republican  is  to  say  that  I  don’t  believe  we  French  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  governing  ourselves,  which  is  an  opinion  only  good 
for  foreigners.”  The  party-whips  endeavored  to  shake  this 
neutralism  by  adroit  flatteries,  and  the  party-wits  to  under¬ 
mine  it  by  banter ;  but  M.  de  Ris  was  impervious  to  flattery ; 
and,  when  tackled  by  a  wit,  he  put  his  case  in  a  nut-shell 
by  saying,  “  I  know  four  ladies  of  equal  beauty,  —  the  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Rosecroix,  who  is  a  Legitimist;  the  Countess  de 
Potofeu,  who  holds  for  Louis  Philippe  II. ;  the  Baroness  de 
Diamantelle,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Napoleons ;  and  Mme. 
Garrulet,  the  deputy’s  wife,  who  is  a  Republican.  If  I  were 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  ladies,  the  doors  of  the 
other  three  would  be  closed  to  me ;  and  that  I  do  not  want.” 
Whereat  the  wit  would  laugh,  and  let  M.  de  Ris  alone.  In 
France  they  always  let  a  man  alone  who  knows  how  to  de¬ 
fend  himseu. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  M.  de  Ris’s  inde¬ 
pendence  was  not  quite  the  effect  of  political  poltroonery, 
though  a  foreigner  might  have  opined  that  there  was  a 
strong  spice  of  this  foible  flavoring  it.  His  was  rather  the 
eclecticism  and  sceptic  epicureanism  of  politics.  He  thought 
there  was  something  gtKKl  to  be  said  for  every  party,  and 
said  it.  He  also  thought  that  to  pin  one’s  faith  to  a  set  of 
doctrines  which  may  be  as  unwearable  in  a  year  as  last 
twelvemonth’s  fashions,  —  to  cast  in  one’s  lot  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  dynasty  or  system  which  may  be  less  long  of  life  than 
a  deciduous  leaf,  is  the  act  neither  of  a  clever  man  nor  of  a 
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wise  one.  There  was  a  friend  of  his,  who,  towards  the  close 
of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  had  taken  an  undue  interest  in 
the  Pritchard  indemnity  case.  Every  time  the  name  of 
Pritchard  was  mentioned,  this  hot-headed  patriot  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  rolled  flaming  eyeballs,  and  launched  such  ful¬ 
minating  declamations  against  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  that 
he  ended  by  exasperating  a  supporter  of  that  statesman, 
who  called  him  out.  and  wounded  him  so  badly  that  his 
right  leg  liad  to  be  amputated.  Alas  I  who  remembers  the 
Pritchanl  case  now  V  The  hot-headed  and  crippled  patriot 
stumped  through  life,  bitterly  anathematizing  the  day  when 
he  was  induced  to  part  with  his  leg  for  a  cause  about  which 
nobody  c.wd  a  pin  six  months  after  it  had  been  settled, 
and  which  went  clean  out  of  the  public  mind  long  before 
the  victim  of  it  had  learned  to  do  without  crutches.  Tliis 
example  ha<l  always  struck  M.  de  Kis  most  jKtwcrfully. 
He  often  thought  of  what  it  would  be  if  he  himself  were  to 
lose  his  le^  in  over-zealous  debate  ;  and  though  he  was  not 
a  fearer  of  duels,  having  fought  several  without  much  detri¬ 
ment  to  himself  or  his  adversaries,  he  caused  the  name 
“  Pritchard  ”  to  be  neatly  set  in  red  enamel  on  a  locket 
which  he  usually  wore  at  his  watch-chain ;  and  every  time 
he  felt  tempted  to  take  an  excited  part  in  politics  he  con¬ 
sulted  this  locket,  Iciirning  tlier»-by  the  great  and  prudent 
lesson  that  half  the  questions  which  set  men  by  the  ears  are 
not  worth  the  breath  that  is  wasted  on  them.  Tliere  was 
another  excellent  and  cogent  reason  for  JI.  de  Ris’s  absten¬ 
tion,  which  was  this :  Rich,  young,  and  clever  as  he  Wiis 
(for  he  was  clever,  and  h.ad  been  told  it  so  often  that  he 
really  had  some  excuse  for  being  mo<lestly  conscious  of  it), 
he  could  not,  had  he  joinetl  a  political  party,  have  remained 
one  of  the  ruck.  He  must  have  come  to  the  front ;  and,  had 
his  party  triumphed,  he  must  have  risen  to  power,  which  of 
all  things  in  tlie  world  was  what  he  most  drea4led.  As  a 
private  nobleman  he  could  pick  his  society  as  he  pleased ; 
flit  about  from  palace  to  green-room  ;  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  princes  and  artists,  opera-singers  or  bishops ;  lift  his 
hat  on  a  race-course  witiiin  the  same  five  minutes  to  a 
duchess  and  a  ballet-girl ;  and,  in  a  word,  wherever  he  went, 
cotton  with  the  pleasantest  people,  without  feeling  under 
any  obligation  to  shake  the  hand  of  wheezy  retired  grocers 
because  they  were  ch.ampions  of  the  ministry,  or  listen  to 
the  emetic-like  blandishments  of  semi-official  journalists. 
Once  a  minister  or  an  ex-minister,  however,  all  this  would 
be  changed.  Even  if  he  had  held  office  but  a  day  he  must 

f'o  on  stilts  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  be  on  the  alert  about 
lis  dignity',  and  hold  unimpeachably  orthodox  views  as  to 
the  blending  of  liberty  and  order  under  a  well-established 
wvernment.  Tliis  was  why  he  so  sedulously  held  aloof 
from  every  thing  that  resembled  an  opinion.  This  was 
why  he  always  kept  a  quiverful  of  repartees  ready  for  those 
who  sought  to  insnare  him ;  and  this  is  why  the  head  and 
front  of  nis  ambition  amounted  only  to  this,  —  to  continue 
leading  to  his  dying  day  the  untroubled  and  amusing  life 
he  had  lived  ever  since  he  was  his  own  master. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  vastness  of  our  wishes,  but  in 
tlie  intensity  of  them,  even  when  moderate,  that  lies  the 
danger  of  disappointment ;  and  we  introiluce  M.  de  Ris  on  a 
morning  of  last  autumn  when  there  happened  to  him  one  of 
those  grievous  things  which  prove  how  utterly  vain  are  all 
human  calculations. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock.  Wrapped  in  a  velvet  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  the  count  i^as  seated  in  his  toilet-room,  opposite 
a  bright  fire  of  beech  logs,  and  looking  out  of  the  v,  indow 
to  watch  cosily  the  rime  of  October’s  frost  being  melted  off 
the  trees  by  the  early  sun.  This  was  not  in  Paris,  but  at 
the  count’s  country-seat,  distant  about  t«o  hours  by  rail 
from  town,  —  an  agreeable  place,  made  up  of  meiiisval  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  modern  comfort,  and  situated  in  a  district 
where  revolutions  and  issues  of  tenpenny  bank-notes  had 
no  effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  Tne  count  w.os  staying 
there  for  a  couple  of  days’  rest  between  two  visits  to  the 
shooting-boxes  of  indefatigable  Nimrod  friends ;  and,  having 
arrived  late  the  evening  before,  he  had  luxuriated  in  bed 
this  morning  rather  longer  than  w.as  his  wont  when  within 
gunshot  of  well-stocked  coverts.  M.  Narcisse,  his  confiden¬ 
tial  valet,  entered  with  a  tray  bearing  his  master’s  choco- 
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late,  newspapers,  and  letters,  and  laid  these  things  on  a 
hand-table  near  the  arm-chair.  Tlien,  this  done,  he  said 
with  that  lively  and  irrepressible  tendency  to  converse 
which  one  had  better  not  discourage  in  a  French  servant 
under  pain  of  rendering  him  sulky,  “  What  a  morning,  M. 
le  Comte  I  I  suppose  M.  le  Comte  intends  going  over  th« 
estate  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  must,  Narcisse,”  smiled  his  master,  showing 
not  inucli  disposition  to  move,  but  rather  drawing  nearer  to 
the  fire ;  and  he  took  another  glance  at  the  window.  *•  Tliese 
rounds  of  ins|)ection  to  jHJultry-yards  and  pig-troughs  are 
rounds  of  tribulation,  Narcisse.  You  must  lay  me  out  niv 
thickest  boots,  the  yellow  gaiters,  and  the  velveteen  coai. 
I  am  not  likely  to  meet  anybody.” 

“  Your  neighbor.  Mine,  de  Claire,  arrived  at  the  Chateau 
de  Beaupre  last  night,  M.  le  Comte,”  answered  Nareisse, 
quite  discreetly. 

It  was  the  forte  of  M.  Narcisse,  was  discretion ;  for  all 
which  he  was  a  brisk  valet,  with  eyebrows,  like  two  circum¬ 
flex  accents,  which  gave  him  a  perpetual  air  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  also  a  trick  of  doing  every  thing  in  a  headlong  way,  aa 
if  he  were  hauntetl  by  the  constant  vision  of  expres.s-traina 
about  to  start  without  him. 

“  Eh  ?  Mine,  de  Claire  is  at  the  Castle  ?  ”  ejaculated 
^I.  de  Ris,  rousing  himself  completely  at  the  name  which  hia 
servant  had  pronounced,  and  casting  a  third  and  much  more 
wide-awake  glance  at  the  window.  “  Ah  1  I  sec  the  sun  is 
shining,  Narcisse ;  so,  instead  of  the  velveteen,  (lerhujis  1 
may  as  well  air  that  new  shooting-suit  I  have  not  yet  worn ; 
and  —  stay  —  as  to  the  boots,  1  won’t  have  the  tliickest,  — 
not  the  thickest  of  all,  1  mean — those  with  the  nails  — a 
medium  pair  will  do.” 

M.  Narcisse  was  just  then  bustling  about  the  room  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour,  and  setting  out  razors,  strop,  and 
shaving-brush  on  the  dressing-table  aa  if  an  imuginaiy  guard 
had  Just  rung  the  train-bell  for  an  instantaneous  departure. 
He  finished  his  precipitate  work  to  his  satisfaction,  and  then 
vanished  to  fetcli  the  suit  that  had  never  been  worn  and  the 
bouts  tliat  were  not  the  thickest.  M.  de  Ris,  the  while,  left 
alone,  and  still  thinking  ajiparently  of  Mine,  de  Claire, 
gazed  pensively  for  a  short  space  into  the  fire.  His  reverie 
—  which  seemed  to  be  a  not  unpleasant  one  —  may  have 
lasted  a  couple  of  minutes  ;  then  he  turned  to  his  chocolate 
and  his  letters,  slowly  stirring  the  one  in  its  cup,  and  exam¬ 
ining  the  envelopes  of  the  others  before  o|)ening  them. 

The  count’s  gallant  proclivities  brought  so  many  feminine 
missives  into  his  hands,  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
fact  that  four  out  of  the  seven  letters  on  his  tray  should  lie 
in  ladies’  writing.  Tliere  were  two  mauve  envelojies,  a 
primrose,  and  a  pale  blue  one,  all  addressed  in  that  cramped 
and  pointed  calligraphy  which  speaks  of  tlie  hard  sharp¬ 
ness  of  French  steel  nibs,  these  instruments  seeming  indeed 
specially  designed  by  Providence  to  check  the  torrents  of 
correspondence  which  would  flow  from  a  Frenchwoman’s 
mind  if  only  the  native  pens  would  glide  more  smoothly 
over  the  paper.  M.  de  Ris  read  his  letters  attentively;  and 
it  looked  as  if  they  entertained  him,  for  he  w  as  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  over  them.  At  the  conclusion  he  took 
out  of  a  Dresden  bowl.  6ha|>ed  like  a  dug’s  head,  enough 
Turkish  tobacco  to  roll  himself  a  cigarette,  and  prepared  lor 
the  other  epistles,  one  of  which  he  recognized  as  coming 
from  a  friend  who  wrote  with  energy  about  Croatian  ques¬ 
tions,  another  as  a  tradesman’s  circular,  and  the  tliird  of 
which  he  now  observed  for  the  first  time  was  not  stamped 
but  franked. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  foreboding  about 
the  look  of  this  last  envelope  ;  for  at  sight  of  it  tlie  count 
stopped  half  way  in  his  cigarette  work,  and  began  with  sud¬ 
den  but  rapidly-growing  apprehension  to  turn  the  letter 
over  between  Ids  fingers.  How  had  he  come  not  to  notic* 
before  that  the  envelope  was  one  of  those  whitey-brown 
ones  in  which  government  correspondence  is  sent  ?  that  the 
post-mark  was  “  Versailles  ”  V  and  that  tlie  seal  bore  the 
private  crest  of  an  extremely  great  personage  under  the 
republic  ?  He  changed  color  slightly.  AV’hat  could  it  be . 
'The  Assembly  was  not  sitting  tlien,  so  it  could  not  enclose 
a  letter  of  convocation.  The  extremely  great  personage 
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WM  not  likely  to  be  issuing  cards  for  a  dinner-party  at  that 
dme  of  the  year ;  so  it  could  not  be  that,  lie  mused  and 
mused;  and  the  clouds  gathered  over  his  brow  as  over  a 
gunny  sky  in  April.  Then  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  drank  it ;  and  as  strong  men,  in  moments  of  emo¬ 
tion,  like  to  be  standing,  he  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the 
mantle-shelf  whilst  he  broke  the  seal. 

This  is  what  the  whitey-brown  envelope  contained  :  — 
Versailles,  Oct.  — ,  1871. 

Mt  dear  Count  de  Ris,— 

As  you  have  heard,  the  ministership  for  the  Cochin-China  col¬ 
onies  has  just  become  vacant,  and  I  write  without  delay  to  offer 
you  the  post.  It  has  given  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  ob8<‘rve 
how,  amid  the  interested  strife  of  parties,  you  have  acknowledged 
no  dag  but  patriotism,  and  have  consfcintly  seconded  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  your  firm  and  enlightened  votes ;  it  has  also  lieen  a 
no  small  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  perceive  that  your  excellent 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  have  grouped  themselves  round  you,  and  now  look  up  to  you 
as  their  leader.  In  this  time  of  national  mourning,  wnen  the 
efforts  of  all  good  citizens  should  be  directed  towanls  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  their  country,  the  qualities  which  recommend  a  minis¬ 
ter  are  essentially  those  which  you  possess.  —  impartiality,  amia¬ 
bility,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  also,  antecedents  free  from 
ties  to  any  political  factions  or  individual.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  asking  you  to  undertake  duties  fraught  with  great  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  entailing  a  large  .sacrifice  of  daily  time  and  anxiety,  I  am 
making  a  heavy  demand,  without  having  any  adequate  return  to 
offer  save  the  opportunity  of  widening  your  sphere  of  public  use- 
fnlness.  But  1  do  not  hesitate ;  because  the  more  arduous  the 
labor  and  the  less  the  reward,  so  much  the  greater  I  know  will 
be  your  tendency  to  accept  Trusting,  therefore,  that  I  may 
have  the  gratification  of  hearing  an  affirmative  rt'ply  from  your 
own  lips  at  Versailles  to-morrow,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  my  dear 
Count  de  Ris,  in  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard. 

And  here  followed  the  signature. 

Now,  this  was  pleasant.  As  the  crowning  result  of  twenty 
rears’  careful  strategy,  it  was  worth  commending  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  science  of  life.  The  count  stood  for  a 
moment  like  a  man  who  has  turned  up  the  two  of  spades 
when  he  wanted  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  the  unlucky  letter 
weighed  down  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  it  had  been  written 
on  sheet-lead.  He  looked  so  stunned,  that,  on  M.  Narcisse 
re-appearing  with  the  suit  that  had  never  been  worn  and 
the  medium  boots,  that  domestic  gave  a  start,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Dear  me  1  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter?  Is  M,  le  Comte 

m?” 

To  which  the  count,  shaking  off  his  torpor,  replied  with 
an  abrupt  vehemence  which  made  M.  Narcisse’s  eyebrows 
stand  up  more  circuniflexly  than  ever,  “  Matter  !  Yes ; 
every  thing  is  the  matter.  Do  you  know  what  a  minister 
is?  ’’ 

M.  Narcisse  stoo<l  dangling  the  boots  in  his  right  hand, 
and  pressing  the  clothes  to  his  heart  with  his  left  arm.  He 
appeared  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  tlien 
answered,  “A  minister,  M.  le  Comte,  lives  in  a  man¬ 
sion  with  sentries  at  the  door ;  the  newspapers  cut  jokes  at 
him ;  he  has  a  salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year ; 
and  when  a  revolution  comes  he  is  obliged  to  escape  in 
disguise.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,  —  escape  in  disguise,”  answered  the  count 
grimly,  as  this  new  feature  in  a  minister’s  privileges 
recurred  to  him.  “  Joked  at  by  the  papers,  and  escape  in 
disguise,  —  there  you  have  it  in  ten  words.  Well,  Narcisse, 
they  want  to  make  a  minister  of  .me  !  ” 

M.  Narcisse  dropped  both  the  boots,  and  in  trying  to 
recover  them  let  go  tlie  clothes.  When  he  had  picked 
them  up  he  looked  very  red,  and  with  wonder-lit  eyes  said, 
“  They  want  to  make  a  minister  of  M.  le  Comte  ?  Well  ” 
(here  hia  voice  broke  into  an  excited  gallop^ ;  “  well,  I 
hope  monsieur  will  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
^  mv  brother  Hyacinthe  gets  that  post  of  Gai^e  Champ- 
etre  which  he  has  long  been  asking.  Then  there  is  my 
other  brother,  Jasmin,  who  was  promised  the  military 
medal ;  and,  as  I  often  say,  fora  Government  to  promise  and 
not  to  keep  is  to  make  men  revolutionary :  though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Commune  nor 


with  M.  Gambetta,  whom  I  think  is  just  as  bad ;  for,  as  I 
often  say,  when  a  man  stirs  up  the  elements  of  popular  dis¬ 
cord,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  under  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  places  himself  at  their  head,  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  breakages.  And  I  don’t  think,  either,  that  the 
wife  of  my  cousin  JiK-ques  was  well  served  by  the  Indem¬ 
nity  Commission :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  largest  of  her 
two  pigs,  weighing  a  hundred  ami  eighty-seven  pounds, 
and  a  perfect  picture,  was  eaten  by  the  Prussians,  who 
never  paid,  b  .ing  thieves ;  and,  as  I  often  say,  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stand  such  things”  .... 

“  Go  to  the  devil  1  ”  burst  in  Count  de  Ris.  “  At  least,  go 
and  order  the  phaeton  round  in  half  an  hour,  and  fetch  me 
some  visiting  clothes.” 

H. 

Less  than  fifty  minutes  after  the  perusal  of  his  letter,  the 
count  was  driving  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  Chateau  de 
Beaupre,  the  residence  of  his  neighbor  iNIme.  de  Claire. 
He  had  taken  the  most  irrevocable  resolution  not  to  accept 
the  post  offered  him ;  and  during  the  ten  minutes’  ride 
between  his  own  house  and  Beaupre  Park,  he  had  pondered 
over  a  dozen  dillerent  forms  of  declinatory  replies  to  the 
great  personage’s  despatch.  What  did  they  mean  by  ofl'er- 
ing  him  a  post  for  which  he  was  unfitted  by  taste,  nature, 
and  social  training?  He  whipped  his  horses  with  such 
vigor,  that  John,  his  English  groom,  who  sat  behind  him  and 
was  unused  to  this  way  of  dealing  with  high-mettled  cattle, 
wondered  what  had  come  over  the  “  giiv’nor.”  Certainly 
there  was  no  other  answer  possible  to  such  a  proposal  but 
a  courteous  and  decided  —  yes,  that  was  it,  courteous  and 
decided  —  no.  Nevertheless  the  count  wanted  somebody 
to  tell  him  he  was  quite  right  in  his  resolve,  to  pat  him 
morally  on  the  back,  as  it  were,  and  assure  him  that  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  proper  than  his  conduct;  ami 
this  is  why  he  called  upon  Mine,  do  Claire,  of  whose  goo«l 
sense  he  had  the  best  opinion. 

The  Baroness  de  Claire  was  the  widow  of  a  nobleman 
considerably  older  than  herself,  who  had  died,  leaving  her 
a  large  fortune.  She  was  twenty-eisrht,  and  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  tact,  who  exercised  a  queen’s  sway  over 
the  whole  department,  and  whom  M.  de  Ris  classed  quite 
apart  when  dividing  his  feminine  acquaintances  into  cate¬ 
gories.  If  Mme.  de  Claire  had  lieen  less  graceful,  less 
sweet-tempered,  less  eminently  womanlike,  she  might  have 
passed  for  a  strong-minded  woman  ;  for  her  thoughts  were 
not  cast  in  those  common-place  moulds  which  fabricate 
thoughts  by  the  hundred  thousand  on  a  uniform  pattern  for 
common-place  people.  But  as  something  of  the  notion  of 
ill-cut  gowns,  and  down  on  the  upper  lip,  attaches  to  the 
term  “  strong-minded,”  in  reiereiice  to  ladies,  Mme.  de 
Claire  did  not  deserve  the  epithet.  She  was  all  that  a 
woman  should  be;  and  if  men  could  have  coined  a  new 
word  to  express  the  blending  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  gotaJ, 
with  what  is  sensible  and  clever,  they  would  have  inaugur¬ 
ated  it  in  her  honor. 

She  was  in  a  morning-room  when  the  count  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  exquisitely  dressed  in  a  peignoir  of  buff  cashmen*, 
with  wide  trimming  of  white  lace  round  the  edges,  and 
loose  sleeves,  and  a  lace  scarf  round  the  waist.  In  the  rich 
clusters  of  her  black  hair  she  had  set  a  scarlet  rose,  and  a 
small  cross  of  black  pearls  that  hung  to  a  velvet  ribbon 
served  to  show  off  the  snowy  outline  of  her  throat.  She 
was  arranging  flowers  in  a  Japanese  vase ;  and  beside  her, 
with  her  tiny  dimpled  chin  resting  on  the  table’s  edge,  stuoil 
Mile.  Lucie,  her  daughter,  a  little  mite  of  a  thing  four 
years  old,  who  held  her  apron  full  of  the  dew-wet  flowers, 
and  handed  them  up  one  %  one  to  her  mother  as  they  were 
wanteil.  There  was  an  air  of  home  and  gayety  about  the 
tastefully  furnished  room  which  oflered  many  a  pretty 
knicknack  for  the  sun  to  try  its  golden  arrows  on ;  anil 
through  the  muslin  curtains,  which  were  closed  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  autumn  wasps,  who  might  have  waged  war  on 
Miss  Lucie,  came  a  fresh,  healthy  scent  of  morning,  with 
twittering  of  blithesome  sparrows. 

The  servant  announced  “Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Ris,” 
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and  Mine,  de  Claire  held  out  her  hand  with  one  of  her 
bright  smiles. 

“  You  are  most  welcome,  my  dear  count.  I  only  returned 
yesterday,  and  Lucie  and  I  were  just  wondering  together 
whether  our  good  fortune  would  send  us  anv  visitors.” 

“  You  see  before  you  the  most  jK'rpfexed  of  men,” 
answered  the  count,  r.aising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  —  for  one 
is  sorry  to  state  that  Anglomania  has  not  yet  generalized  in 
France  that  charming  nio<ie  of  salutation  which  consists  in 
squeezing  a  lady’s  hand,  an<l  working  it  up  and  down  like  a 
pumi)-handle,  —  “  the  most  j)eq)lexed  of  men,  who  comes  to 
Deg  alms  of  you  in  the  shajH.*  of  advice,”  added  he,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  salute  Mile.  Lucie,  whom  he  lifted  up  and  kissed. 

“  I  dot  a  noo  dol,  uue  CTande  poupee  avec  bloo  eyes,  tu 
sais,  monsieur,”  ob>erved  Miss  Lucie,  who,  having  a  Scotch 
nurse  and  an  English  governess,  spoke  at  times  a  verj’  odd 
jumble  of  languages. 

“  Tlien  Lucie  had  better  leave  us,”  said  Mme.  de  Claire, 
with  an  ajwlogetic  glance  towards  the  little  thing,  who  was 
the  miniature  portrait  of  herself.  “  You  will  find  her  terri¬ 
bly  noisy  if  she  remains.  Put  down  the  rest  of  the  flowers, 
Lucie,  anti  make  your  lK*st  courti'sy  to  M.  de  His. 

“  Oh  I  Lucie  and  I  are  old  friends,”  replied  M.  de  Ris ; 
“  she  shall  sit  on  my  knee ;  ”  and  Mile.  Lucie,  who  foresaw 
that  her  withdrawal  mi^t  lead  to  an  hour’s  spelling  lesson 
in  the  company  of  Miss  ^lompson,  the  governess,  protested : 
“Jc  ne  talkerai  pas,  maman;  j’ecouterai  tout  ce  que  le 
monsieur  says.” 

Ou  th.it  understanding  Mile.  Lucie  was  .allowed  to  sit 
on  the  visitor’s  knee  and  play  with  his  watch-chain,  where 
the  name,  “  Pritchard,”  emlwssed  on  the  locket,  soon  engaged 
her  uiiilivided  attention.  Mme.  de  Claire  took  her  pi, ace 
on  the  sofa  opposite  a  taml)our-frame,  on  which  shone,  half 
completed,  one  of  those  smart  chasubles  which  French 
lailies  fill  their  leisure  by  embroidering  for  the  country 
clergy.  M.  de  Ris  then  drew  out  the  letter  of  the  great 
personage,  and  handed  it  to  the  baroness,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  unfold  his  most  painful  story. 

“Tlien  it  is  true?”  said  Mme.  de  Claire,  returning  him 
the  letter  with  a  smile,  after  reading  its  contents,  and 
making  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  congratulation.  “  I  saw  it  announced  in 
tlje  papers,  but  it  was  only  mentioned  as  a  rumor.” 

“It  IS  in  the  p.a{)ers  .already!”  exclaimed  the  count,  in 
re.al  consternation.  “  Then  the  matter  is  worse  than  I 
exi)ected.  They  have  done  that  in  order  to  make  it  more 
dilucult  for  me  to  refuse.  But  I  shall  not  be  caught  for  all 
that.  I  will  refuse.” 

“  You  will  refuse  ?  ”  echoed  the  baroness,  quite  quietly, 
and  working  at  her  chasuble. 

“  Why  ?  Is  not  such  your  advice  ?  ”  inquired  the  count, 
a  little  astonished ;  and  he  unhooked  his  watch-chain  to 
facilitate  Mile.  Lucie’s  insjjcction. 

“  That  must  depend  on  the  reasons  you  h.ave  to  give,” 
said  she,  raising  her  large,  clear  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on 
him  intciTogatively. 

“  p-R-i-T  —  Prit,”  broke  in  Mile.  Lucie,  in  a  speculative 
whisper,  “  c-h-a-r-d  —  Chat,  —  Prit- Chat  ”  —  (here  a 
pause).  “  Dat  is  zoor  cat’s  name :  le  chat  Prit  ?  ”  and  she 
softly  nmlged  the  count’s  elbow.  “  I)is  moi  do  quelle  color 
il  est,  black  or  tabby,  ton  chat  Prit  ?  ” 

Tlie  name  of  the  missionary  who  was  nearly  being  the 
cause  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  lisped  out 
from  between  Mile.  Lucie’s  small  lips,  actetl  like  a  clarion 
ujwn  the  distressed  count,  waking  him  to  sudden  elo- 

auence.  ^Ime.  de  Claire  wanted  his  reasons:  he  gave 
lem  her.  Quickly,  and  with  that  fervor  which  fires  us 
all  when  we  speak  of  our  own  hardships,  he  sketched  the 
unruffled  life  he  had  led  hitherto,  and  grew  pathetic  about 
the  proposal  that  tended  to  transform  him  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  from  the  happiest  man  in  all  P.aris  into  the 
most  wretched  cabinet  minister  of  all  Euroi)e.  It  was  like 
a  shell  falling  upon  a  pleasure  villa ;  a  blight  settling  u|x>n 
a  tree ;  a  dimg  mingling  with  wine,  —  any  thing  that  was 
unexpected,  needless,  and  unkind.  Why  had  they  not 
appeued  to  one  of  those  men  who  are  eonstantly  running 
after  appointments,  like  a  certain  edible  quadruped  after 
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truffles?  There  were  plenty  of  them  encuml>erin<'  the 
Versailles  lobbies,  —  men  who  did  not  care  for  the  jibes  of 
the  press,  nor  blink  koo-tooing  to  grocer-politicians,  and 
whose  consciences  were  not  sensitive  to  a  peccadillo  more 
or  less  when  it  suited  the  public  good  or  their  own.  A 
minister  should  be  a  man  with  vigorous  lungs,  forward  of 
speech,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Heaven  had  put 
him  where  he  was,  to  sit  u])on  the  public  like  a  hair  shirt 
without  paying  heed  to  remonstrances.  No  man  was  fit  to 
be  a  minister  who  could  not  shed  opportune  tears  over  his 
own  civic  virtues,  his  integrity,  his  disinterestedness,  and 
yet  fight  with  desperate  energy  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  tounseat  him.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  a  minister  take  his 
place  in  a  cabinet  with  the  private  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
bis  emoluments  as  soon  as  ]K>ssible.  This  would  be  a 


breach  of  faith  towards  one’s  colleagues,  a  precedent  likely 
to  create  confusion  and  bring  the  ministerial  office  into  ridi¬ 


cule.  Thus  argued  M.  le  Comte  de  Ris  tor  the  better  part 
of  a  quarter  of  an  horn* ;  whilst  Mme.  de  Claire,  continuing 
to  embroider,  listened  patiently  and  attentively.  Mile. 
Lucie,  less  patient  and  attentive,  slipped  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  argument  off'  the  count’s  knees,  and  went  to  fetch  off 
the  hearth-rug  her  Angora  kitten,  Minette,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  points  of  comparison,  by  and  by,  between  this 
much-favored  cat  and  the  count’s  own  chat,  Frit. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  count,  by  manner  of  conclusion, 
“  I  do  hope  you  approve  of  all  I  have  said ;  for  I  mean  to 
be  guided  entirely  by  your  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  1 
ought  to  decline  this  unreasonable  offer.” 

Ibe  baroness  paused  in  her  work  and  looked  up. 

“  VV’ell,  there  are  two  kinds  of  advices,  my  dear  count ; 
the  first  of  which  I  may  call  ‘  constitutional,’  for  it  con¬ 
sists  in  coming  with  a  set  of  resolutions  already  framed  in 
one’s  own  mind,  and  asking  sombody  simply  to  ratify  them. 
If  it  be  constitutional  advice  you  want,  then  I  say  that  your 
pleas  are  very  humorous,  and  that  you  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  your  own  inclination.  Only  I  think  1  would 
go  in  person  to  Versailles,  and  state  my  reasons  for  refusing. 
It  is  more  polite  than  writing.  The  other  advice  is  the 
candid  ”...  and  with  a  slight  smile  Mme.  de  Claire  bent 
over  her  chasuble  again. 

“Please  give  me  candid  advice,”  answered  the  count, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  looking  both  resigned  and 
miserable.  “  I  could  bear  any  thing  from  you,  even  blame.” 

“  My  candid  advice,  then,  is,  that  you  should  accept  the 
offer,”  said  Mme.  de  Claire  gently.  “  You  say  that  you 
are  dismayed  at  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  ?  Tliis  is 
reason  the  more  for  lending  your  aid  to  calm  us.  You  urge 
that  you  have  not  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  post :  that, 
I  think,  is  excess  of  modesty.” 

The  count  looked  crushed. 

“  You  cannot,  surely,  think  it  is  my  duty  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  butt  for  all  the  journalists  and  coffee-house  orators  of 
this  scribbling,  chattering  nation  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Duty  is  a  big  word,  and  a  man  can  only  judge  for  him¬ 
self  where  his  duty  lies.  But,  if  every  man  of  edueatiou 
and  influence  refused  to  serve  his  country,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  us  ?  ” 

“  I  risked  my  life  without  hesitation,”  broke  in  the  count, 
expostulating.  “  And  I  wrould  give  up  every  franc  of  my 
fortune  to-morrow,  if  it  could  do  France  any  good.” 

“  Life  and  money  are  the  two  things  to  which  men  of 
your  rank  hold  least,”  answered  Mme.  de  Claire;  “but 
supposing  you  were  to  sacrifice  that  for  which  you  really  do 
care,  —  a  little  of  your  time,  your  habits,  some  of  your 
comforts  ?  ” 

She  glanced  up  at  him  gayly,  almost  coaxingly ;  and  her 
manner  of  speaking  was  so  sensible  and  feeling  that  be 
knew  not  what  to  say.  In  his  inmost  heart  the  conviction 
arose,  that,  having  asked  her  advice  so  far,  he  was  now 
bound  to  follow  it;  and  this  added  to  his  embarrassment, 
but  as  she  proceeded  to  review,  in  her  musical  voice,  all 
the  objections  he  had  raised,  and  found  a  pithy,  well-put 
answer  to  each,  another  sentiment  overshadowed  the  first; 
and  he  began  dimly  to  discern  a  career  of  useful  labor  and 
fame  opening  to  him,  where  at  first  he  had  seen  only  gloom 
and  annoyance.  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  birth,  whose 
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jncestors  had  at  different  times  and  in  divers  ways  done 
lerrice  to  the  State ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  oi'  his  line 
who  had  set  his  heart’s  ambition  on  doing  nothing.  AVhat 
was  this  but  selfishness  ?  He  might  veil  his  conduct  under 
what  parailoxes  he  pleased,  his  aversion  to  office  was  due 
to  motives  that  were  not  very  noble  or  very  cretlitable.  Of 
a  sudden  it  occurred  to  him,  that  in  arguing  him  out  of  his 
apathy,  as  she  was  doing,  Mme.  de  Claire  must  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  contempt  for  a  man  who  needed  thus  to  be 
spuned  on  to  duties  which  a  spirited  mind  would  have  un¬ 
dertaken  at  once  with  eagerness  and  pride.  This  thought 
snipped  his  Frenchman’s  vanity  as  with  a  whip,  and  he  felt 
himself  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  exclaiming  that  he  saw  it  all  now,  and  thanking 
his  hostess  for  unsealing  Ids  eyes ;  but  he  was  arrested  by 
the  reflection  that  he  really  and  truly  had  no  political  opin¬ 
ions  to  use  as  a  banner  on  commencing  his  official  career, 
and  this  was  certainly  an  impediment,  for  political  con¬ 
victions  are  not  extemporized  in  a  minute  like  puns  or  rid¬ 
dles.  However,  it  was  in  quite  an  alt<  red  and  appeased 
tone  that  he  urged  this  new  ilifficulty,  and  said,  “If  I  only 
had  a  belief  iu  some  system  or  other  1  By  rights,  I  ought 
to  be  a  Bourbonist,  but  in  that,  party-faith  is  required,  and 
a  certain  dash  of  fanaticism.  To  be  an  Orleanist  one  must 
needs  believe  in  the  panaceal  virtues  of  parliaments, 
whereas  parliaments  have  never  cured  any  thing  in  France. 

“  If  1  took  to  Bonapartism  I  should  be  obliged  to  agitate 
for  plebiscitums  —  Heaven  help  me  1  —  as  if  our  last  plebis- 
citmu  were  not  enough  1  ” 

“Then  be  a  Republican,”  said  Mme.  de  Claire  simply. 

He  started  a  little,  for  such  a  suggestion  in  Mme.  de 
Claire’s  mouth  was  unlocked  for.  Was  this  the  brilliant, 
courted  baroness,  whose  husband’s  shield  numbered  so  many 
quarterings  that  it  looked  like  a  harlequin’s  coat?  He 
would  have  thought  she  was  mocking  him,  but  for  her  per¬ 
fect  gravity. 

“  Republicanism,”  she  said,  “  is  a  word  which  we  have 
converted  into  a  bugbear  because  we  have  always  associ¬ 
ated  it  with  noisy  peojtle.  But  why  not  try  and  make  of  it 
the  government  of  h  ranee  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
Frenchmen  ?  I  can  scarcely  myself,  in  these  times,  under¬ 
stand  a  man  having  any  other  aim.  If  it  were  possible  to 
restore  the  loyalty  of  the  people  such  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  they  worshipped  the  king,  and  touched  his  garments 
to  be  cured  of  diseases,  then  I  should  pray  for  the  return  of 
Henri  V’.  But  as  this  cannot  be,  and  as  the  only  kingship 
we  seem  able  to  tolerate  is  an  expedient  that  has  the  bare 
name  of  royalty  without  any  of  its  privileges  or  prestige, 
and  which  besides  leads  us  into  distracting  revolutions  every 
twenty  years,  why  not  adopt  at  once  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  agrees  best  with  such  theories  as  we  still  do  re¬ 
spect  ?  They  are  not  many,  but  they  are  good :  individual 
merit,  equality,  and  the  popular  will.” 

He  was  quite  surprised,  though  not  disagreeably. 

“  1  have  often  thought  myself,”  he  rejoined,  “  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  would  be  if  we  could  sink  our  differences  into  a 
common  system  that  would  bring  all  parties  into  co-opera¬ 
tion.  But  republicanism  has  never  succeeded  anywhere, 
not  even  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  corruption  organ¬ 
ized,  and  where  it  will  collapse  as  soon  as  the  eountry  is  jveo- 
pled  enough  and  respectable  enough  to  wish  for  honest  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  constitution  of  England  seems  the  utmost 
to  which  we  can  aspire,  though  I  do  not  even  see  how  we 
we  to  found  that.” 

“Nor  shall  we,”  answered  Mme.  de  Claire.  “England 
is  England,  and  the  liberal  papers  there  call  the  Queen 
‘her  Most  Gracious  Majesty ;  ’  until  our  own  opposition 
journals  do  the  same,  I  cannot  see  what  hope  there  is  of  copy- 
mg  a  state  of  things  which  is  based  on  religious  reverence 
for  the  sovereign  ;  it  would  be  like  trying  to  make  a  watch 
without  the  mainspring.  As  to  republicanism,”  added  she, 
with  a  touch  of  patriotic  pride  that  was  not  without  spirit, 
“  1  think  we  are  a  great  nation  enough,  my  dear  count,  to 
jet  precedents  instead  of  following  them.  Republicanism 
Ms  failed  up  to  this  moment  because  you  noblemen,  instead 
of  reganling  it  as  the  government  of  all,  have  treated  it  as  a 
■aere  party.  You  have  given  it  over  to  be  championed  by 


all  the  most  vexing  people  in  the  country,  and  then  you 
complain  of  it  having  such  unmannerly  advocates  1  Why 
not  be  Republicans  yourselves,  and  study  to  make  repub¬ 
licanism  properly  understood  ?  There  is  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  your  influence  wcuhl  be  greater  or  more 
respected.  For,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
republic  with  Mr.  Rhetorician  this  or  Mr.  Iconoclast  that 
at  its  head,  and  a  whole  attendant  train  of  supporters  fresh 
from  the  tavern.  That  is  the  caricature  of  republicanism. 
My  republic  would  be  the  rule  of  talent  and  merit  under 
all  its  forms.  No  man  should  be  exiled  because  he  was  a 
prince,  nor  excluded  from  the  chance  of  honor  because  he 
was  poor.  There  should  be  liberty  of  speech  and  pen  ft>r 
all ;  dukes  and  counts  should  bear  their  titles  if  it  pleased 
them,  though  no  more  empty  distinctions  should  be  conferred, 
and  the  only  difference  between  this  republicanism  and 
monarchy  would  be  that  insteacl  of  setting  over  us  a  priv¬ 
ileged  family  to  rule  by  dint  of  perpetual  coups-iTetat  and 
amid  constant  panics,  you  gentlemen,  who  would  make  up 
two  legislative  chambers,  should  elect  periodically  the  most 
eminent  man  among  you  to  govern  the  country  for  so  many 
years  according  to  your  directions.  I  am  sure  that  un<ler 
such  a  system  as  this,  that  is,  with  republicanism  put  under 
the  safeguiird  of  birth  and  genius,  the  fussy  agitators  who 
are  now  the  high  priests  of  the  party,  would  be  reduced  to 
making  themselves  Royalists  to  attract  public  attention.” 

The  debate,  which  grew  more  and  more  one-sitled  and 
more  and  more  convincing  to  the  one  who  played  the  pas¬ 
sive  part  in  it,  was  prolonged  during  a  few  minutes  until  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Mile.  Lucie,  who,  emerging  from  behind  the 
sofa  with  the  cat  Minette  in  her  arms,  took  it  up  to  the  count 
and  laid  it  on  his  knees,  saying  with  becoming  seriousness, 
“  Dis  moi,  is  he  aussi  blanc  que  this,  your  cat  Prit  ?  ” 

“  What  does  Lucie  mean  by  your  cat  Prit  ?  ”  asked  Mme. 
de  Claire,  amused. 

The  count  explained,  laughing,  to  what  uses  he  had  put 
the  clerical  name  of  Pritchard ;  and  then  taking  off'  his 
watch-chain  completely,  he  wound  it  two  or  three  times 
round  Mile.  Lucie’s  plump  and  pink  little  wrist ;  it  made  a 
pretty  bracelet. 

“  I  have  no  further  use  for  it  now,”  he  said ;  “  and  you 
must  keep  it,  Lucie,  as  a  souvenir  of  what  your  mamma 
did  for  an  incorrigible  idler,  —  taught  him  that  we  are  here 
to  work,  and  not  always  to  please  ourselves.” 

“Then  I  shall  next  hear  from  you  at  Versailles,”  ob¬ 
served  Mme.  de  Claire,  with  an  ex|)ression  of  very  pardon¬ 
able  pleasure  at  the  success  her  arguments  had  wrought. 

Mile.  Lucie,  one  is  compelled  to  state,  hail  vanished 
behind  the  sofa,  with  a  forefinger  in  her  mouth  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  trinket,  as  if  she  apprehended  being 
bidden  to  return  it. 

“  I  am  like  a  knight  you  will  have  .armed  for  the  fray,” 
answereil  the  count,  rising  to  go.  “  I  have  both  sword  and 
banner.” 

“  And  I  am  certain  you  will  distinguish  yourself  in  the 
lists,”  she  rejoined  kindly. 

“  I  could  not  but  act  well,”  he  said,  “  if  I  had  always  at 
hand  an  adviser  like  yourself.” 

Ilis  voice  was  somewhat  earnest  as  he  bowed. 

She  blushed  very  slightly,  and  he  took  his  leave.  On 
his  way  from  Beauprd  to  his  own  park,  and  thence,  an  hour 
later,  to  the  railway  station,  John,  the  groom,  noticed  that 
he  handled  his  horses  with  much  greater  tenderness  than 
he  had  done  that  morning.  As  for  M.  Narcisse,  the  valet, 
he  noticed  nothing ;  for  having  heard  from  the  count’s  own 
lips  that  it  was  his  intention  to  accept  the  seat  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  off'ered  him,  that  excellent  servant  was  wrapped  in 
meditation  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more  politic,  before 
urging  the  claims  of  his  relatives  on  the  Government,  to 
solicit  of  that  power  (in  his  master’s  person)  something 
for  Wmself,  —  say  a  snug  Bureau  de  Tabac  in  a  good  quarter 
of  Paris,  or  a  place  on  the  customs  with  a  furnished  house, 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  perquisites  ? 

m. 

When  the  appointment  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Ris  to  the 
ministership  of  the  Cochin-China  colonies  became  an  au- 
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thentic  fact,  duly  notified  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  Officiel,  the  event  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  It 
was  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  public  mind,  uncertain 
as  to  whether  the  Government  were  leaning:  towartls 
monarchy  or  the  opposite  extreme,  looked  anxiously  lor  the 
first  upjx>intinent  which  should  furnish  a  precise  indication. 
As  it  was,  the  appointment  furnished  nothing,  and  was 
consequently,  from  the  official  ttoint  of  view,  an  extremely 
clever  move.  Half  the  journals  in  Paris  were  convinced 
that  the  count  was  a  Slonarchist;  the  other  half  were 
e(|ually  persuaded  that  he  was  a  Kepublican.  Controversies 
of  great  bitterness,  anti  in  which  much  irony  was  lavished, 
were  waged  on  this  subject  between  rival  prints ;  and  then 
the  newspapers  of  each  inimical  section  took  to  fighting 
pleasantly  among  themselves  as  to  which  exact  shade  of 
monarchism  or  republicanism  the  new  minister  belonged  to. 
lliis  lasted  a  week,  during  which  the  illustratetl  sheets 
published  portrait  engravings  of  him,  and  the  photograph¬ 
ers  stuck  his  carte^-de-visite  in  their  windows  at  one  franc 
apiece.  Provincial  and  foreign  journalists  also  called  to 
beg  for  biographical  details ;  ami  an  “  own  corresitond- 
ent”  from  New  York  appeared  one  morning  at  breakfast- 
time,  to  interview  him  tlirough  the  nose,  and  ask  whether 
he  were  any  relation  to  Count  de  liis,  w  ho  had  fbusrht  under 
Lafayette,  and  either  beaten  or  been  beaten  by  the  English. 
'Hien,  this  inaugurative  hubbub  over,  the  public  folded  its 
arms,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  the  Cochin-China  minister 
at  work. 

This  work  was  of  necessity,  at  first,  occult.  As  the 
Assembly  was  not  sitting,  no  opjwrtunity  existed  for  a 
j)ublic  display  ;  and  after  the  count  had  received  his  port¬ 
folio  at  the  hands  of  the  president,  made  his  bow  to  Mine. 
Thiers,  and  exchanged  visits  with  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  he  had  notliing  important  to  do  but  to  take  formal 

IH^ssession  of  his  two  official  residences  at  Versailles  and  in 
’aris.  A  certain  degree  of  solemnity  usually  attends  these 
installations,  and  the  count  found  the  whole  stall'  of  his 
office  marshalled  in  dress-coats  and  white  ties  to  receive 
him.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  not  in  very  good  spirits.  He 
had  felt  sad  on  leaving  his  luxurious  nwms  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Malesherbes  for  the  bleak  apartments  which  the  nation 
iiut  at  his  disposal  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ;  and  though 
M.  Narcisse  had  assured  him  with  some  elation  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Louis  XV.  had  once  slept  in  the  chamber 
where  he  was  going  to  rest,  this  piece  of  glory  had  cheered 
him  but  slightly.  Then  a  sigh  had  escapc'd  him  at  behold¬ 
ing  on  a  wall,  as  he  drove  along,  the  (hpnnase  jilaybill 
announcing  the  Visile  de  Noces.  He  had  not  yet  seen  this 
last  play  of  Dumas;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  official 
dignity  he  should  have  b«-en  going  to  dine  snugly  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais  that  night,  then  afterwards  to  the  (J;/mnase, 
and  between  the  acts  he  should  have  gone  behind  the 
scenes  to  compliment  Mile.  Dcsclee,  and  have  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  chat  with  Miles.  Pierson  and  Massin.  lie  was, 
further,  painfully  impressed  by  the  awe-stricken  look  which 
fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  sentry  who  saluted  him  as  he 
alighted.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  see  people  so  horribly 
frightened  as  this  at  his  ap])roach. 

Ilowever,  state  is  state,  and  the  clerks  in  the  reception- 
room  looked  very  stately.  There  were  clerks  of  every 
shape,  magnitude,  and  denomination,  —  head  clerks,  first 
clerks,  second  clerks,  thinl  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  suyier- 
numerary  clerks,  copyinj'  clerks  ;  in  short,  more  than  the 
jien  can  enumerate ;  and  all  these  clerks  bowed  like  one 
clerk  as  he  dawned  magisterially  upon  their  eyesight.  To 
liis  left  walked  the  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  Cochin- 
China  department,  a  middle-aged  parliamentarian  of  great 
tongue  jKiwer,  who  had  been  very  strong  on  the  estimates 
during  its  opposition  days,  but  had  somewhat  neglected 
this  branch  ever  since  his  own  salary  had  been  included  in 
the  budget.  'Iliis  fellow-worker  acted  as  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  whis|iei-ed  names  as  they  sidled  along. 
'Idle  eount  strove  generously  by  his  own  urbane  demeanor 
to  provoke  something  like  a  sign  ot  life  and  w  elcome  on  the 
starched  faces  of  the  sea  of  subordinaU‘8 ;  but  the  effort  was 
V  lin,  and  the  chilliness  of  the  whole  scene  so  re-acted  on 
him  that  he  felt  his  back-lione  becoming  irunized  like  that 
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of  a  provincial  mayor  who  has  received  the  honor  of  kniirfat- 
hood.  At  that  minute  he  thanked  Heaven  that  the  plioto*'- 
raphers  who  sold  him  tor  ten-pence  on  the  Boulevards 
were  not  liehind  to  knock  ofi’  a  new  set  of  portraits ;  for 
catching  sight  of  himself  in  a  glass,  he  thought  he  had 
never  looked  so  stiff  and  ridiculous.  He  had  no  leisure, 
though,  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this  topic  any  further ; 
for  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  clerks,  and 
reached  a  spot  where  stood,  mingling  with  the  clerks,  and 
yet  distinct  from  them,  as  who  should  say  a  steeple  foniiin  ' 
part  of  the  church,  and  yet  overtopping  it,  a  man  of  vener¬ 
able  mein,  with  a  smooth  bald  head,  who  made  obeisanes 
to  him  with  humble  yet  collected  courtesy, 

Im{X)ssible  to  look  more  imposing  than  this  hairless  vet¬ 
eran,  who  resembled  an  image  of  Nestor,  king  of  the  Pv- 
lians,  shaved  and  in  modern  garb.  Deei)  reverence,  not 
unmingled  with  dread,  was  observable  in  the  purliameniarv 
secretary’s  manner  as  he  introduced  him :  “  The  perma¬ 

nent,  irresponsible  under-secretary.  Monsieur  Jobus.” 

The  count  had  never  heard  of  the  permanent  and  irre- 
spmnsible  M.  tiobus ;  but  a  man  who  has  never  heard  tell  of 
a  sphinx  is  not  the  less  moved  at  the  sight  of  one.  M.  Jo¬ 
bus  was  the  Cochin-China  office  in  septuagenarian  form. 
Peofile  in  the  outer  world  talked  of  the  Cochin-China  ofliue, 
its  doings,  its  mistakes ;  but  they  labored  under  a  wron;; 
impression.  That  office  was  M.  ,Jobus ;  its  doings  were  liij 
doings,  its  mistakes  were  his  —  no,  its  mistakes  were  those 
of  the  parliamentary  under-secretary,  or  of  the  jiarliamen- 
tary  minister,  both  responsible.  M.  Jobus,  as  above  said, 
was  irresponsible.  Ministries  might  fall,  and  dynasties  go 
away  by  train,  but  M.  Jobus  remained  where  he  was.  Now 
and  then  the  wrong-headed  public  would  get  up  with  the 
notion  that  things  were  being  done  at  the  Cochin-China 
office  which  ought  not  to  be  done  ;  and  there  wouhl  be  an 
agitation  aUnit  it  in  the  p.apers,  then  sjieeches  .about  it  in 
the  legislature,  finally  splits  about  it  in  the  Cabinet,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  retirement  of  some  Cochin-China  minister  and 
his  parliamentary  henchman.  But  after  this  matters  would 
go  on  at  the  Cochin-China  office  ex.ictly  as  they  had  done 
before,  because,  in  dismissing  the  minister  and  his  henchman, 
people  had  overlooked  M.  .lobus,  which  is  as  if  the  jiasscn- 
gers  of  the  ship  that  bore  Jonah  to  Tarshish  had  thrown 
the  captain  overboard  but  overlooked  Jonah.  In  dealing 
with  the  aff’airs  of  the  nation,  of  the  office,  or  with  his  own 
affairs  personally,  M.  Jobus  always  seemeil  to  bear  in  mind 
the  golden  fact  that  he  was  permanent  and  irresponsible. 
If  anyboily  belonging  to  the  office  fell  athwart  him,  M.  Jo¬ 
bus  visited  him  with  his  displeasure,  and  this  is  wh.at  would 
then  sometimes  happen :  The  person  visited  by  the  per¬ 
manent  irresponsibility  of  M.  Jobus  would  ap|)eal  to  M. 
Jobus’s  resjsmsible  chief;  but  as  this  gentleman,  being  not 
permanent  but  fleeting,  seldom  knew  much  or  indeed  any 
thing  of  office  matters,  he  would  refer  back  the  appeal  to  Jl. 
Jobus  for  particulars ;  in  other  words,  ask  for  M.  Jobus’s  opin¬ 
ion  on  his  own  judgment.  And  this  might  hajipen  several 
times  over,  .<0  that  frequently  a  person  who  held  in  his  pos¬ 
session  five  or  six  ejiistolary  condemnations  from  successive 
Cochin-China  ministers  would  virtually  possess  but  one 
reply,  —  that  dictated  and  redictated  by  M.  Jobus,  who  had 
acted  in  the  matter  as  prosecutor,  judge  of  first  instance, 
judge  of  first  appeal,  and  judge  of  final  apjieal.  One  is 
happy  to  add,  however,  that  M.  Jobus  was  a  functionary 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  had  ever  been  brought  into 
harmonious  contact  with  him.  People  had  even  been 
heard  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  Cochin-China  office  would 
ever  do  if  deprived  of  his  services ;  for  indeed,  men  like 
M.  Jobus  are  not  manufactured  out  of  hand  in  a  d.ay.  They 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  long,  most  delicately-nurtured 
and  most  carefully-guarded  career  of  irresponsibility. 

The  count  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  at  Monsieur  Jobus  M 
if  an  inward  voice  told  him  that  here  was  an  official  of 
greater  weight  than  appeared  on  the  surface  ;  then,  by  way 
of  beginning  an  ac({U:>iiitance,  be  said  he  would  always  rely 
on  M.  Jobus’s  zeal  —  at  which  M.  Jobus  bowed;  that  he 
put  the  greatest  confidence  in  M.  Jobus’s  abilities  —  M.  J^ 
bus  bowed  anew;  and  that  he  hoped  often  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  M.  Jobus  again,  whereupon  there  was  s 
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luitlinn;  down  the  whole  line  of  clerks,  like  the  shaking  of 
aspen  leaves,  set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Somehow,  the 
count  could  not  help  imagining  there  was  a  symptom  of 
ironical  mirth  in  this  rustling.  It  reminded  iiiin  of  the 
(lialK)lical  notes  which  accompany  the  mild-worded  serenade 
in  Don  Giovanni. 

The  presentation  l)eing  over,  the  new  minister  was  alwut 
to  pass  into  his  study ;  but  the  parliamentary  secretary, 
taking  alarm,  whispered  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
ns.age  not  to  make  a  speech.  A  speech  —  why  a  speech  ? 
IVliat  could  the  count  have  to  say  to  all  these  gentlemen 
who  were  eying  him  as  if  he  were  somelHxly  admitted  on 
sufferance,  and  intruding,  rather  unwarrantably  on  the 
whole,  into  their  comfortable  midst  ?  However,  the  hungry 
expression  in  the  stare  of  the  clerks,  and  the  expectant  air 
on  the  [)hysiognomy  of  M.  Johns,  told  so  plainly  that  with¬ 
out  oratory  of  some  sort  the  tlay’s  programme  would  Ik*  con¬ 
sidered  incomplete,  that  he  stood  still,  and  in  a  polite  con¬ 
versational  tone  said,  — 

“Gentlemen, —  I  shall  not  forgot  that  which  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  guidin"  maxim  of  your  own  conduct,  that 
we  are  the  servants  ot  the  public,  and  should  make  it  a 
pint  of  honor  to  discharge  the  duties  confided  to  us  in  the 
fullest  way  we  honestly  can.  If  we  l)car  this  in  mind,  and 
are  conscientious  as  reganls  the  quality  of  our  lalwr  as  well 
as  its  quantity,  I  have  every  hope  that  on  the  day  we  pait, 
we  shall  do  so  mutually  i)leased  with  one  anotluT.” 

This  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  speech  that  had  been  ex- 
pcted,  and  it  caused  a  moment’s  astonishment.  However, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  a  minister  new  to  bis  work. 
Tlie  venerable  IM.  Johns  started  an  applaiuling  murmur; 
and  all  the  clerks  echoed  the  applauding  murmur,  the  par- 
liamenttiry  under-secretary  chiming  in  with  a  sonorous 
“Good,  good,”  such  as  those  he  delivered  in  the  House 
when  official  persons  were  holding  forth.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  did  the  venerable  and  irrestxmsible  M.  ,Iobus  ponder 
iipn  the  sjteech  of  his  new  chief,  once  the  latter  had  with¬ 
drawn,  the  less  did  he  like  it.  That  reference  to  the  public 
was  singularly  infelicitous.  What  had  the  public  to  do 
with  the  Cochin-China  office  ?  Other  ministers,  when 
they  made  inaugiirative  harangues,  In-gan  with  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  predecessors,  which  was  a  courtly  custom  and 
innocuous,  that  ought  not  lightly  to  Ite  set  aside.  Then 
they  extolled  the  institutions  under  which  they  were  living, 
cautioned  their  hearers  against  the  jierils  of  iinarchy,  and 
wound  up  with  the  jtromise  that  they  would  Ite  the  fathers 
of  all  the  clerks  and  subalterns  in  their  tlepartments.  M. 
Jobus  had  seen  full  a  score  ministers  come  and  go  who  had 
been  fathers  to  the  Cochin-China  oflice ;  and  this  sort  of 
eloquence  wrought  no  evil.  It  was  easily  digestible,  like 
pood  pastry,  —  very  dillerent  from  allusions  to  the  “  quan¬ 
tity  ”  and  “  quality  ”  of  labor,  the  honest  dii^charge  of  con¬ 
scientious  duties,  and  so  on.  M.  Jobus  fancied  he  felt 
something  disqiiietingly  hard  under  this  speech.  He  had 
read  of  iron  hands  covered  with  velvet  gloves ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  met  with  such  a  thing,  he  opined  it  must  have 
some  such  touch  as  this.  His  usual  peace  of  mind  was  far 
from  restored  when,  an  hour  after  the  sjuiech,  the  minister 
commanded  his  attendance,  to  learn  from  him  the  current 
business  of  the  office. 

He  found  the  count  alrea<ly  at  work,  opening  despatches, 
anil  fresh-primed  with  inlbnnation  which  the  parliamentary 
secretary  had  given  him.  This  parliamentary  secretary 
made  his  exit  as  M.  Jobus  entered ;  and  then  the  count,  mo¬ 
tioning  his  new  interlocutor  to  a  handsome  and  uncomfort.a- 
ble  chair  with  an  eighteenth-century  back,  listened  with 
preat  patience,  and  with  more  than  expeclient  interest,  for  a 
spMc  exceeding  two  hours,  to  all  that  he  had  to  sav.  Fresh 
ministers  are  usually  inquisitive,  but  not,  sighed  Al.  Jobus, 
to  this  extent.  The  permanent  irresponsible  was  surprised, 
taken  aback,  and  gradually  alarmed  to  the  depths  of  his 
*<«1  by  the  probing  nature  of  the  questions  which  the  new 
minister  put ;  by  his  minuteness  in  having  every  detail  elab¬ 
orately  explained  before  passing  on  to  the  next  one ;  by  his 
evident  intention,  in  a  word,  to  master  all  the  items  of  his 
departmental  laliors  thoroughly,  just  as  if  it  was  he  who 
meant  to  be  every  thing  in  the  Cochin-China  House  instead 
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of  M.  Jobus  1  The  fact  is,  the  count  had  not  accepted  of¬ 
fice  tor  his  amusement;  and,  as  often  happens  with  men  who 
have  never  done  a  stroke  of  work  all  their  days,  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  to  be.ar  on  his  new  occujmtions  the  reserves  of  energy 
accumulated  during  a  life-time.  Sueh  men  are  a  curse  and 
a  bitterness  to  any  department  where  they  introduce  them¬ 
selves.  M.  Jtbus  had  seen  no  lack  of  ministers  evince  an 
ardor  for  reform  on  accession  to  power;  but  this  was  usu.ally 
no  more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan,  a  brief  mani.a,  that  subsided 
under  the  temperate  influence  of  oflieial  atmosphere  :  nay, 
it  wiis  one  of  the  eurious  facts  of  M.  Jobus’s  exjierience,  that 
the  more  a  minister  h.ad  talked  of  reform  before  attaining 
office  the  less  did  he  dwell  on  the  subject  afterwimls,  — 
which  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  when  a  man  has  wailed 
through  a  certain  amount  of  slojipy  country  to  reach  a  given 
height,  his  chief  pre-occupation  on  .arriving  is  to  change  his 
boots,  and  to  dismiss  .as  soon  .as  possible  from  his  mind  all 
the  trying  incidents  of  the  journey.  Besides,  reforming 
ministers  .are  generally  taken  up  when  they  first  come  to  |k)w- 
er  by  the  material  comforts  and  dignities  of  their  new  posi¬ 
tion, —  the  lR‘ing  housed,  and  having  one’s  letters  posted  at 
the  expense  of  the  tax-payer;  the  lieing  able  to  say,  “  Pul 
more  coals  on  the  fire,  Auguste,”  without  inward  pangs  as 
to  coals  costing  sixty  francs  a  ton  ;  the  wearing  of  gold-laced 
swallow-tails,  and  seeing  pretty  women  in  drawing-rooms 
wreathe  their  faces  in  smiles  at  one’s  apjiroach,  —  with  many 
other  little  nicenesses  equally  new  and  gratitying.  But  min¬ 
isters  of  Count  de  llis’s  rank  and  fortune,  wlio  have  never 
had  to  l)emoan  the  price  of  fuel  and  stationery,  look  ujam 
jMjwer  as  a  field  for  aetive  exertions,  which  exertions,  in  the 
case  of  clear  and  coinp.aratively  young  minds,  are  a|)t  to  as¬ 
sume  a  shape  e.xtremely  fatiguing  for  those  who  are  pressed 
into  forced  co-operation.  M.  Jobus  had  alremly  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  this  during  the  occupancy  of  a  marquis  who 
had  worked  two  priviite  secretaries  on  to  the  verge  of  brain- 
fever,  and  during  that  of  a  viscount  who  h,ad  caused  him, 
M.  Jobus,  much  mental  anguish  by  his  love  of  statistics. 
But  both  these  noblemen  had,  after  all,  confined  their  exu- 
iHTant  diligence  to  questions  of  gre.at  state  interest.  M.de 
Bis  was  the  first  minister  whom  M.  Johns  h.ad  ever  seen 
show  th.at  Frederick-the-Gre.at-like  disposition  to  interfere 
in  those  minutise  of  the  oflice  which  M.  Jobus  bad,  thereto¬ 
fore,  regarded  as  his  priv.ate,  sanctified  domain. 

“  Tliere  seems  to  me  to  bt*  a  great  many  clerks,”  remarked 
the  count,  when  he  h.ad  pumped  the  irrt'sponsible  Al.  Jobus 
pretty  nearly  dry. 

“  Does  your  Excellency  think  so  ?  ”  replied  51.  Jobus ;  for 
it  was  a  rule  with  that  esteemed  public  servant  never  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  a  downright  statement,  either  aflinnative  or 
negative. 

“  Tliey  struck  me  as  very  numerous.  Could  you  give  me 
any  idea  of  their  afiproximate  numlier  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  venture  to  sp«-ak  with  any  certitude,  M.  le 
Comte,”  .answered  51.  Jobus,  depree.atingly ;  the  implied  cor¬ 
ollary  being,  “  Tliese  questions  really  atiliet  me  beyond 
measure,  your  Excellency.” 

“  Well,  I  should  hold  it  a  favor,  51.  Jobus,”  said  the 
count,  “  if  you  would  kindly  h.ave  a  tabular  list  drawn  up, 
stating  the  ex.act  niimlwr  of  clerks,  their  salaries,  the  dates 
of  their  appointments,  .and  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
.allotted  to  each.  At  a  time  when  France  is  bleeding  at  all 
her  veins,  you  must  agree  with  me,  that  not  a  centime  ought 
to  1)6  spent  more  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  And  I  take 
this  opi)ortunity  of  begging  that  you  will  direct  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  my  j)ersonal  expenses,  firing,  lighting, 
furniture  repairs,  and  the  wages  ot  the  ushers  and  messen¬ 
gers  who  s{)ecially  attend  on  me,  are  not  to  be  entered  in  the 
office  accounts.  I  intend  to  defray  all  such  myself.  Tliank 
you,  meanwhile,  for  your  very  lucid  information.” 

51.  Johns  shivered  from  head  to  feet,  and  retired,  not 
knowing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on  what  limbs  of  his 
venerable  person  he  wjis  walking.  And  that  evening  the 
news  went  forth  through  clerkdom  that  the  new  minister 
for  the  Cochin-China  dep.artment  was  a  man  bent  on  inno¬ 
vation.  If  you  can  imagine  a  Cingalese  rising  amid  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  Buddhists,  and  declaring  unexpectedly  th.at  the 
tooth  of  the  fourth  Boodh,  Guadam.a,  which  all  the  faithful 
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worship  with  exemplary  fervor,  was  cut  from  the  tusk  of  a 
hog ;  or  a  mandarin  of  I’ekin  denying,  in  a  conclave  of  his 
peers,  that  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Dog  appeared  in 
the  year  047  before  the  Christian  era,  and  dictated  his  max¬ 
ims  to  Conliicius,  you  may  realize  the  sort  of  consternation 
produced  by  this  announcement. 


Tlie  press  got  wind  of  the  matter.  That  lively  organ, 
the  Cujnre,  announced  that  a  strange  sight  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  Cochin-C'hina  office :  a  minister  who  rose  at  un¬ 
holy  hours  in  the  morning  to  work ;  clerks  who  were 
hushed,  and  attentive  to  their  business,  neither  reading  the 
newspapers  in  office  hours,  nor  playing  pitch-and-toss  with 
francs,  iis  the  good  old  custom  had  been,  but  writing  con¬ 
tinuously  and  silently,  and  beginning  to  look  pale  from  this 
unwonted  exercise.  It  was  further  added,  that  people  who 
now  went  to  the  Cotdiiu-China  office  for  information  stood 
Some  chance  of  obtaining  a  civil  answer.  Nobody  (^uite  be¬ 
lieved  this  last  report,  but  still  it  was  found  entertaining. 

It  was  the  truth,  however ;  and  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
other  resjiects,  the  Cochin-China  office  had  so  far  changed 
since  the  count’s  accession  that  the  excellent  M.  Jobus 
licijan  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  there.  lie  was 
thinning  in  a  manner  painful  to  witness ;  and  besides  his 
leanness,  he  was  growing  to  resemble  Shakspeiire’s  Cassius 
in  this  other  |>oint,  that  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  a  good 
deal,  as  if  there  were  schemes  on  his  mind  that  needed 
ripening.  He  had  submitted  to  the  count,  as  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  do  with  other  ministers  from  time  out  of 
mind,  certain  names  fur  gazetting  to  ]>u$ts  of  emolument ; 
but  the  count,  instead  of  ratifying  these  nominations  with 
a  merely  formal  ({uestiun  or  two,  had  taken  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  saying  he  should  susjiend  all  appointments  un¬ 
til  the  tabular  list  for  which  he  had  asked  had  been  made 
out.  This  list  was  a  long  time  coming.  Tlie  count  had 
ap|M.>nded  to  his  first  request  a  desire  that  it  might  include 
the  names  of  all  the  emptoi/cs,  in  any  capacity  whatever, 
who  drew  pay  from  the  office.  To  this  M.  Jobus  had 
answered,  tnat  a  great  many  of  the  office  pajiers  had 
been  destroyed  under  the  Commune;  that  others  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  so  day  after 
day  went  by  without  the  famous  list  ap]>eariug.  One 
morning  M.  de  Ris  had  said  very  gently,  but  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  that  admitted  of  no  re|)ly,  that  he  should  expect  the 
list  on  the  morrow,  at  twelve  o’clock ;  and  of  course  the  list 
had  been  forthcoming  at  that  hour.  But  this  is  the  way  in 
which  IM.  Jobus,  an  old  and  must  blameless  functionary, 
was  la'ing  tre.ated  1 

Another  grievous  tiling  was  this.  Tlie  count  had,  of 
course,  brought  with  him  a  private  secretary,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  full  of  Greek,  and  with  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  jump  out  of  his  head  ;  but  he  was  entitled  to 
a  titular  sccn^tarv,  holding  official  rank  and  salary.  For 
some  days  no  such  jicrson  was  appointed;  but  on  the  niorn- 
iiig  when  the  list  was  handed  him,  the  count,  .afler  an 
iUternoon’s  study  of  this  document,  sent  for  a  clerk,  whom 
it  so  chanced  the  venerable  M.  .Jobus  vii-wed  with  disfavor, 
and  who  —  though  this  must  only  have  lieen  a  coincidence  — 
had  never  earned  a  stc'p  of  prouiution  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years’  service.  The  count  had  noticed  that  all  the 
pn’cis  in  tliis  clerk’s  hand  were  admirably  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  ;  which  was  no  wonder,  for  the  clerk  was  probably 
haunted  by  some  dream  of  M.  Jubus’s  eye  perpetually 
watching  him  fur  a  first  slip. 

“  'I’liis  precis  is  by  you  ?  ”  said  tlie  count,  as  the  clerk 
entered,  and  bent  low. 

“  Yes,  M.  le  Comte.” 

“  You  arc  of  long  standing  in  tlie  office  :  how  long  must 
it  be  before  you  become  a  chief  clerk  {chef  de  division)  ?  ” 

“It  may  he  a  hundred  years,  without  patronage;  less 
than  a  hundred  si'cunds  if  your  Excellency  wishes  it.” 

“  Very  well,  monsieur;  the  first  vacant  chief-clerkship 
will  lie  yours:  meauAhile,  you  will  act  as  my  official  secre¬ 
tary.” 

On  the  evening  of  this  occurrence  M.  Jobus  retired  to 
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his  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and,  under  doctor’s  advice,  took  a 
glass  of  brandy  neat,  in  a  basin  of  water-gruel. 

The  count’s  next  move  was  to  issue  a  minute  with  his 
own  hanil,  stating  that  he  regretted  to  perceive  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stamp  of  the  office  was  used  to  frank  private  corre¬ 
spondence.  He  was  informed  that  clerks  brought  the  letters  of 
their  families  in  their  pockets,  to  despatch  gratis,  and  were 
even  in  the  habit  of  sending  parcels  through  the  pattern 
and  book  post  franked.  This  was  a  manifest  fraud  ujion 
the  revenue.*  It  must  cease,  and  for  the  future  the 
frank  would  only  be  affixed  by  one  of  his  own  secretaries 
on  letters  duly  authenticated  as  official.  In  the  next  place, 
the  practice  of  despatching  government  estafettes  u[)on 
private  errands  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Mounted  dragoons 
might  be  seen  galloping  at  all  hours  about  the  streets  of 
Paris,  with  brown  paper  parcels  under  their  arms;  and 
a  clerk  in  the  Cochip.-China  office  was  reported  to 
have  sent  an  unwrapped  watermelon  to  his  with  in 
this  way,  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  bystanders.  Dragoons  were  not  armed  and 
mounted  to  carry  watermelons.  In  the  third  place,  clerks 
were  reejuested  to  remember  that  civility  of  speech  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  their  condition,  'riiis  last  reminder  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  an  event  which  had  struck  as  much  terror 
in  the  department  as  the  fall  of  a  thunder-bolt.  An  old 
officer  of  some  sort,  fresh  arrived  from  Cochin-China,  har¬ 
ing  applied  at  the  office  on  a  matter  connected  with  arrears 
of  pay  or  pension,  had  been  received  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  “  tongue  in  cheek  —  we  don’t  care  —  and  call 
again  ”  style.  Unfortunately,  the  count  had  entered  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  veteran,  twirling  his  hat  disconso¬ 
lately  between  his  fingers,  was  being  sent  to  the  right-about 
by  a  handsome  sprig,  in  a  blue-striped  shirt-collar,  and  a 
double  eye-glass  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  To  the  horror 
of  all  present,  not  excepting  the  veteran,  the  minister  had 
cashiered  the  sprig  on  the  spot ;  and  then,  baring  his  head, 
had  asked  of  the  old  officer  what  he  wanted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  de  Ris  was  in  any  way 
blind  to  the  cheerful  amount  of  unpopularity  he  was  storing 
up  for  himself  by  this  manner  of  proceeding ;  nor  was  his 
life  a  very  sunny  one.  Every  morning  he  received  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  letters  from  old  friends,  asking  for  posts, 
official  recommendations,  favors,  or  calling  uimn  him  to 
assist  in  the  redress  of  grievances  in  whiih,  without  knowing 
much  about  them,  he  had  professed  to  sympathize  in  his 
non-ministerial  days.  Tliese  letters  put  his  stoicism  to  a 
sure  test.  'Diree  of  them,  taken  at  hazard  from  a  single 
morning’s  jvost-bag,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  first  was  firom  the  Legitimist  Marquise  de  Rose- 
croix:  — 

Mr  Dear  Count, —  In  proof  of  the  confidence  onr  party 
rejxvse  in  you,  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  my  young  brother  Gaston 
in  the  next  distribution  of  diplomatic  posts.  Prevail  upon  Count 
de  Re'niusat  to  send  him  to  a  countrv  where  the  society  is  good; 
an  attacheship  in  London  or  at  St.  Petershurg  is  what  he  would 
like  best.  If  there  be  no  vacancy  at  either  of  these  courts,  I  sup¬ 
pose  one  could  Ive  made  for  him,  either  by  removing  one  of  the 

fircseiit  attache  or  by  creating  an  extra  attacheship.  This  I 
eave  to  your  discretion,  but  trust  you  will  get  the  appointment 
gazetted  at  once,  —  say  next  w»ek.  Since  I  am  writing,  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  prefect  in  our  department  is  a  shocking  man. 
He  is  one  of  those  promoted  by  that  horrible  M.  Gaiiibetta.  Pray 
induce  your  colleague  at  the  Home  Office  to  discharge  him.  I 
think  the  post  would  suit  the  Baron  de  Sanslesou,  who  is  a  dis¬ 
tant  connection  of  ours,  but  not  rich.  I  will  speak  to  the  baron 
alxmt  it,  and  tell  him  that  you  will  arrange  the  matter. 
Believe,  my  dear  count, 

In  the  best  wishes  of  yours  faithfully, 

Clotilde  de  Kosecboix. 

P.  S.  —  You  have  probably  some  post  in  Cochin-China  that 
will  do  for  the  brother  of  our  mrf,  a  very  worthy  man.  1  will 
send  him  to  you  to  Versailles  that  he  may  choose  for  himself 

^  ^  Cm  R 

•  In  liWW  M.  Vanrtal,  Dlrecteur  General  drs  Postes,  e»llintl«l  «t 
over  l.uOO.imO  rranus  (£40,000)  the  yearly  losa  to  the  revenue  Iroin  U- 
leifBl  franklnR.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the  paid  "orernoienl 
emploifi's  of  all  grades  lu  France  number  more  than  1^0,(100. 
t  Fact. 
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The  next  was  from  an  old  school  friend :  — 

Mr  DEAR  Fortune,  —  Your  hloominp  out  into  a  minister  is 
•n  unexpected  podsend.  This  is  what  I  should  like :  a  sulistan- 
tixl  pjTomurship  in  the  colonies,  which  I  could  hold  without 
rtinj:  out  there,  pending  a  vacant  prcfectorate  worth  having. 
The  salary  would  tide  me  over  present  difficulties,  which  are  con¬ 
siderable  by  r(‘ason  of  unpaid  rents;  besides,  it  looks  bad  at  this 
moment  not  to  he  serving  one’s  country.  I  beg  to  remind  you 
tlso  that  I  am  only  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  my 
ippointment  to  the  governorship  would  be  a  good  pretext  for 
promoting  me  to  the  rosette. 

With  best  respects  to  your  excellent  Excellency, 

Yours  all’ectionately, 

Kaoul  de  Plumeadvent. 

Tlie  third  note  came  from  Mile.  Cabroile,  of  the  Tliciitre 
des  Folics  Gauloises,  and  may  as  well  be  transcribed  in  its 
terse,  original,  and  artistic  orthography  :  — 

Mon  chair  Conte,  —  Mnintenant  queue  vous  voil'a  minLstre, 
j’espaire  que  vous  allez  vous  o.  q.  p.  sans  K-tard  de  plasscr  mon 
coussin  .lules.  C’cst  un  iinbccille  de  la  plus  belle  o  qui  n’a  jamai 
rien  fait  de  bon  ii  la  maisson  ce  qui  est  e'milion  pour  une  tiimile 
qui  sc  raiespecte.  Ossi  ce  qui  liii  fodrait  c’t«t  un  postc  de  6  a 
8,000  francs  ousqu’y  n’y  aurait  pas  traup  k  faire  ni  d’argens  k 
crainte  de  desagremens.  Je  vous  salu  avecq  raispect  ct 
vous  enbrasse  de  tout  queur  car  on  mattend  pour  la  repc'tission 
du  “  Prince  Poireau  ”  oil  j’ai  un  rolle  de  laiegume. 

Toute  k  vous, 

Ta  Cabriole. 

Of  Mile.  Cabriole’s  elaims  the  count  could  dispose  by  a 
few  bank-notes  sent  in  a  bouquet ;  but  how  put  on  the  old 
school-friend  who  wanted  to  be  a  governor,  and  the  mar- 
nuise,  whose  brother  was  for  an  attacheship?  It  needed  all 
tne  new  minister’s  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
doing  a  little  harmless  jobbery  on  behalf  of  those  well-loved 
persons;  but  he  did  resist:  for  the  Frenchman  who  has 
pot  astriile  the  hobby  of  performing  his  duty  immaculately, 
is  a  being  whom  there  is  no  unhorsing,  attack  him  from 
whichever  point  you  will.  Nothing  could  be  firmer  set  than 
the  count’s  lips,  as  he  sat  in  his  study  and  marked  with  a 
bold  R,  which  stands  for  Refused,  all  the  letters  that 
appealed  to  him  on  grounds  purely  personal.  M.  Narcisse, 
his  valet,  scarcely  knew  him  again,  and  half  fancied  that 
some  devilish  enchantment  had  changed  his  master  in  a 
night,  leaving  nought  of  him  but  the  outer  cuticle.  For  gall 
and  wormwoo<l  had  it  been  to  M.  Narcisse,  when,  on  ventur¬ 
ing  to  sound  his  master  alxmt  that  little  place  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  he  had  received  the  freezing  reply,  “  Ask  me  for 
what  money  you  want,  either  for  yourself  or  your  family ; 
but  do  not  presume  beyond  that.”  M.  Narcisse  had  not  pre¬ 
sumed  beyond  that,  for  there  are  certain  intlections  of  the 
voice  which  warn  one  off  like  a  spiked  gate ;  but  every  time 
he  entered  his  master’s  presence,  and  saw  him  conning  over 
and  taking  notes  from  a  portentous  manuscript  folio,  which 
was  none  other  than  the  hardly-won  Tabular  List,  he  said 
to  himself  that  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  he 
wished  that  doc-ument  at  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  as,  no 
doubt,  did  many  another  denizen  of  the  office,  especially  M. 
Jobus. 

II.  Jobus,  however,  was  on  the  watch.  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  mere  idle  reading,  this  daily  study  of  the  Tabular 
List :  and  that  as  soon  as  the  count  had  learned  conclusively 
that  there  were  three  times  more  clerks  than  there  was  any 
need  for;  that  posts  had  been  created  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  as  good  as  sinecures,  and  which  had  no 
other  possible  object  but  to  lodge  some  protegfs  or  kinsmen 
of  M.  Jobus:  when  he  had  learned  all  this,  and  a  good 
many  other  strange  things,  then  there  would  be  a  storm. 
M.  Jobus  foresaw  it  mentally,  and  he  was  taking  his  precau¬ 
tions,  as  a  man  unfolds  his  umbrella ;  nor  had  he  long  to 
wait.  Tlie  storm  did  burst,  and  broke  with  violenee.  One 
morning  the  count  told  M.  Jobus  that  he  intended  recom¬ 
mending  the  government  to  dismiss  two-thirds  of  the 
mployh,  home  and  foreign,  of  the  Cochin-China  office; 
but  that  in  considering  which  officials  should  be  dismissed, 
and  which  retained,  attention  would  be  paid  to  length  of 
service,  —  the  claim  which  M.  Jobus  seemed  to  have  most 
<liadaiued,  seeing  that  all  the  names  on  his  list  were  mixed 


up  in  inextricable  confusion,  promotion  appearing  to  have 
fallen  on  no  principle  whatever,  save  that  of  repeatedly 
advancing  certain  names,  and  repeatedly  passing  over  cer¬ 
tain  others.  M.  tJobus  protested  at  this  that  he  was  honest 
and  irresponsible,  and  tne  ilebate  was  of  long  duration.  It 
ended  by  the  count’s  declaring  that  he  would  abide  by  his 
resolve;  whereat,  had  he  not  feared  that  it  woidd  l>e 
accepted,  M.  Jobus  would  most  certainly  hare  tendered  his 
resignation.  lie  did  better.  He  bowetl.  And  said  it  should 
be  as  his  Excellency  wished;  but  in  his  cold  eye  it  was 
easy  to  read  that  there  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  what  a  war  I  Let  us  pass  swiftly  over  tlie  incidents 
of  that  tragic  contest.  Tlie  new  minister,  in  seeking  to  in¬ 
augurate  departmental  jmrity,  had  forgotten  that  innova¬ 
tion  is  a  weapon  wliich,  if  not  carefully  shouldered,  kicks  as 
well  as  hits;  in  assailing  M.  Jobus,  he  had  committeil  the 
further  blunder  of  supposing  that  he  was  only  attacking  a 
man,  whereas  he  was  butletiug  a  principle.  'Fliis  is  always 
the  way  with  amateurs,  be  it  in  art  or  {Kilitics.  Who  plash¬ 
es  his  yellow  ochre  ami  vermilion  so  gaudily  over  his  can¬ 
vas  as  the  amateur  painter?  Who  thunders  soheaillong  at 
a  fence  as  a  gentleman  rider  ?  Who  bawls  with  such  his¬ 
trionic  ire  as  the  amateur  actor  ?  Who  rams  his  head  so 
triumphantly  against  a  stone  wall  as  the  amateur  jiolitician  ? 
Institutions,  alas  1  are  not  tilings  that  we  can  go  forth  to  do 
battle  against  with  our  naked  fists;  and  M.  .lobus,  the  per¬ 
manent  and  irresponsible,  was  an  institution.  He  was 
ubiquitous,  was  M.  Jobus;  he  had  ramifications;  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  branches  and  nooks  of  the  commonwealth  where 
there  was  no  expecting  him.  Tlierc  were  Jobuses  in  the 
press,  Jobuses  in  the  army,  Jobuses  in  the  church,  Jobuses 
in  society ;  each  public  otlice  had  its  Johns :  for  whether 
Jobuses  by  name,  or  by  connection,  or  by  intermarriage,  or 
by  ties  of  interest,  gratitude,  or  duty,  they  were  all  Jobuses, 
every  man  of  them,  and  held  together  tightly,  rising  up  at 
the  sound  of  the  war-iiote  like  a  gathering  of  Scottish  clans, 
and  presenting,  not  a  bold  battle  front,  but  an  invisible  ar¬ 
ray  of  ambuscades,  from  out  of  which  they  shot,  whl.stling 
their  arrows  from  liehiiid  rocks,  out  of  copses,  from  every¬ 
where,  Tlie  minister  beiran  to  be  attacked  by  the  papers,  — 
not  the  large  (xilitical  journals,  but  the  liitlit  skirmishers  of 
the  press,  which,  in  Paris,  have  most  influence.  The  C'i- 
gare  observed  that  his  trousers  were  ill-cut.  Now,  every 
man  has  his  foibles,  and  the  count’s  was  to  like  well-cut 
trousers ;  so  he  felt  the  sijuib  keenly.  In  society  it  was  said 
that  his  charming  manners  of  former  (Lays  were  (juite  van¬ 
ished  ;  that  he  had  grown  a  bear,  and  was  becoming  mad ; 
some  ladies,  always  kind,  invented  that  his  father  had  died 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  caft's,  it  was  rejxirted  that  he 
had  only  accepted  office  because  he  was  ruined,  having 
squandered  all  his  fortune  in  debauchery.  Among  pious 
circles,  people  asked  whether  it  were  true  that  he  was  pri¬ 
vately  married,  but  that  his  wife  was  a  person  of  disreputa¬ 
ble  life,  who  had  fled  from  him  to  drink.  When  a  man 
goes  to  war  with  the  .lobuses  he  has  not  many  bruises  to 
show ;  but  he  is  covered  all  over  with  stains,  as  if  a  million 
of  Hies  had  settled  on  him. 

Tlie  warfare  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  the 
great  jiersonage,  who  had  been  the  count’s  jiatron,  was  ap¬ 
prised  of  it.  He  had  selected  the  count,  of  all  men,  on  pur- 
{Kjse  to  avoid  these  disturbances,  and  it  was  rather  hard 
that  the  sagacity  of  his  choice  should  be  so  sixm  belied. 
Nevertheless  it  was  probably  not  t(x>  late  to  repair  matters  ; 
so  he  sent  in  hot  haste  to  bid  the  culprit,  that  is,  the  minis¬ 
ter,  come  and  see  him  at  once,  to  talk  over  the  business. 

“  So  your  cog-wheels  are  not  working  quite  smoothly,  my 
dear  count?”  he  said,  in  the  friendly  tone  of  one  who  should 
remark,  “  'flie  governmental  luiiehine  is  a  difficult  one  for 
a  young  hand  to  manage ;  but  I  know  what  it  is,  and  will  ad¬ 
vise  you.” 

“  I  am  in  great  trouble  with  my  department,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Cochin-China  minister.  “I  have  discovered 
abuses  there  which  1  should  not  have  deemed  {lossible ;  anil 
I  have  been  at  work  on  a  comprelicnsive  scheme  of  refonn, 
wliich  I  intend  submitting  to  vour  Excelleney,  and  to  the 
council,  at  an  early  date.”  llie  great  personage  making 
no  immediate  reply,  the  count  proceeded  to  recapitulate 
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what  we  already  know,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  which  can  be  no  business  of  ours,  being  only 
members  of  the  public,  and  conse<\uently  debarred  from  the 
right  of  prying  too  closely  into  official  secrets,  which  should 
always  be  respected.  Whilst  he  8j>oke,  the  gr*?at  person¬ 
age,  who  was  standing  on  his  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  kept  the  glasses  of  his  gold-rimmed  sjHictacles  fixed 
on  the  carpet,  and  a  slight  frown  sketched  itself  between 
his  eyebrows,  and  he  seemed  to  be  musing,  “  How  falla¬ 
cious  are  appearances  1  Here  is  a  man  we  relied  on  to  be 
soft  and  ailable  with  everybody,  to  make  us  friends,  and  to 
let  things  in  general  be  ;  and  liere  he  comes,  stirring  up  a 
war  amongst  our  own  people,  just  as  if  we  had  not  eucmies 
enough  as  it  is.” 

“  I  ilo  not  say  that  right  is  not  entirely  on  your  side,”  he 
replied,  in  that  measured  tone  which  those  only  can  con¬ 
ceive  who  have  ever  heard  an  experienced  statesman  speak. 

“  Indeed,  your  comluct  in  this  affair  quite  bears  out  the 
high  opinion  I  had  formed  of  your  political  aptitudes,  before 
inviting  you  into  the  ministry.  But,  my  dear  count,  there 
are  cases  where  we  must  act  with  extreme  caution.  M. 
Jobus  is  a  very  valuable  servant ;  he  has  been  in  his  jiost,  I 
think,  almost  half  a  century ;  and  half  a  century  is  a  long 
time.  Then  we  could  not  intrxxluce  reforms  into  one  de¬ 
partment  without  doing  so  in  all.  It  would  look  as  if  the 
ministers  were  trying  to  outbid  each  other  in  public  favor, 
which  would  be  most  undesirable.  Again,  the  reforms  you 
suggest  Would  require  money,  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
we  can  afford  none :  the  budget  is  the  subject  of  my  most 
anxious  cares.  I  lay  awake  from  thinking  of  it,  last 
night.” 

“  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  budget  is  so  overcharged 
that  I  wish  to  reform  and  retrench,”  exclaimed  the  per¬ 
plexed  count.  “  It  cannot  surely  want  money  to  stop 
waste ;  to  dismiss  people  who  are  doing  nothing ;  to  abolish 
posts  that  are  sucking  up  gold  that  is  so  precious.” 

“  To  abolish  jwsts  is  always  a  serious  matter,”  answered 
the  great  j)ersona<re,  lifting  up  his  coat-tails,  and  speaking 
with  gravity.  “  We  could  not  dismiss  anybody,  you  know, 
without  compensation.  Two  millions  of  francs  would  be 
necessary  in  your  department,  alone.  Twenty  millions  if 
we  generalized  your  scheme.  Where  is  all  that  to  come 
tfom  V  ” 

“  Two  millions  —  twenty  millions  I  ”  echoed  the  count, 
aghast. 

'Die  great  personage  followed  up  his  advantage  :  — 

“  I  admit  that  all  you  ui'ge  is  very  forcible,  —  most  forci¬ 
ble.  What  you  tell  me  of  despatches  of  great  value  re¬ 
maining  unnoticed ;  of  officials  in  foreign  service  being 
snublied  for  conveying  information,  or  for  suggesting  in¬ 
ventions  or  improvements  ;  of  .salaries  remaining  accumu¬ 
lated  in  M.  tlobus’s  hands,  and  of  employes  being  afraid  to 
draw  them  lest  doing  so  should  hinder  their  chances  of 
iromotion,  —  all  that  is  very  striking  and  very  new  to  me. 
lot  it  is  not  good  that  the  public  shoidd  be  led  to  susj)ect 
these  things,  my  dear  count :  it  prmluces  a  bad  effect. 
My  great  aim  at  this  moment  is  to  found  an  enlightoned 
republic ;  and  we  have  need  to  be  united,  for  our  enemies 
woiiltl  catch,  with  pleasure,  at  any  rumors  of  departmental 
abuses.  Abuses  of  this  nature  should  always  be  reformed 
en  fainiUe,  (juietly.  By  and  by,  .at  some  future  time  per¬ 
haps,  when  we  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  on  our  hands, 
we  will  inquire  into  all  this,  ami  o|>erate  gent'y.  Mean¬ 
while  the^  talk  of  the  clerks  in  your  dep.artment  striking 
work :  this,  of  course,  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 
As  a  personal  favor  to  me,  my  dear  colleague,  make  friends 
witli  your  jieople  ;  and,  as  regards  M.  Jobus,  tho  best  iiolicy, 
you  will  find,  is  to  be  forbearing ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  has 
really  held  his  present  post  almost  fifty  years  I  ” 

'Hie  clock  on  the  mantU‘-piece  struck  twelve. 

“  That  is  luncheon  time,"  broke  off  the  great  personage 
tayly.  “  You  will  stay  and  try  some  Yeddo  wine  that  liM 
been  brought  me  by  the  Japanese  ambassadors  —  very 
curious  —  it  tastes  like  Malinsev.” 

After  t.isting  the  Japanese  ^lalmscy,  the  count  walked 
b  ick  to  his  i  ffiee.  In  passing  the  Boulevard  de  la  Reine, 
hj  could  not  restrain  a  shrug  at  the  thought  of  the  mob 
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who  had  swept,  rabid  anil  hnniry,  along  there,  eighty  i 
years  before,  to  bring  Louis  XVI.  and  his  wife  to  Paris, 
saying  that  once  the  “  Baker  ”  was  in  the  capital,  bread 
would  follow.  Somehow  he  fancied  that  at  that  date  the 
irresponsible  Monsieur  .lobus,  already  in  the  flesh,  and 
already  permanent  in  his  department,  must  have  been 
watching  the  proceedings  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  chuck¬ 
ling  to  himself  that  it  was  a  merciful,  though  mysterious 
disjiensation  of  Providence,  that  the  people,  in  iHirforuuiiir 
revolutions,  should  alw.-u-s  light  ufion  the  wrong  culprits. 

'Tlien  he  pictured  M.  .Jobus,  reading  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  Monileur  Unicersef,  looking  on  from  his 
window  at  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  figuring  as  sjjcetator 
at  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  raising  his  hat  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie  on  her  w.iy  to  the  railway  station  on  the 
4th  September,  1870,  and  repeating  to  himself,  after 
each  of  these  catastrophes,  “  It  is  certainly  a  great  com¬ 
fort  that  I  should  be  permanent  and  irresjxmsible.”  | 

He  imagined  that  the  sentry  who  saluted  him,  eyed  him  * 
askant,  as  if  reflecting,  “  You’re  a  poor  creature.”  A 
black  dog,  —  perhtips  M.  .Tobus’s  dog,  —  sitting  on  bis  hind 
quarters  in  the  yard,  beside  a  gray  dog,  set  uji  a  bark  at 
his  apiiro-ach,  and  appeared  to  be  saying,  “  'Tliat  is  the  man 
who  thought  to  uproot  M.  Jobus ;  ”  at  which  the  gray  dog 
was  seized  with  a  prolonged  fit  of  hilarity.  He  wrote  a 
lengthy  and  dejected  letter  to  Mine,  de  Cl.iire,  confessing 
all  his  troubles,  his  deceptions,  his  despondency.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  done  violence  to  his  nature  to  seem 
other  than  he  was,  to  be  puritanical  and  unbending,  and 
that  it  had  all  broken  down.  He  thought  of  the  talisman 
“  Pritchard,”  which  he  used  to  wear  on  his  liK-ket,  and  felt 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  new  locket,  emblazoned  with 
that  same  motto.  What,  indeed,  did  disiaission  or  worry 
on  political  matters  lead  to  V  Government  and  {lolicy  were 
always  the  same,  for  Government  and  jwliey  were  il.  .lobus. 

She  answered,  “  Persevere ;  but  there  is  no  need  lor 
puritanism.  Be  yourself.  Results  are  not  .attained  in  a 
d.ay ;  and,  as  for  M.  Jobus,  I  su])iK>se  he  will  yield  to  Time, 
like  other  crumbling  monuments.” 

V. 

So  M.  de  Ris  persevered,  not  by  attacking  M.  ,Iobu.«,  but 
by  letting  him  alone.  'Hie  great  personage  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  the  shortest  cut  towards  aliolishing  il. 
Jobus  would  be  to  found  an  enlightened  republic ;  .«o  he 
ilevoted  his  energies  to  the  enlightened  republic,  devising 
by  day  and  night  how  such  an  institution  might  best  lie 
raised.  The  time  for  opening  the  session  was  fast  appro.ach- 
ing ;  and  the  large  political  papers,  as  alriuidy  observed, 
had  not  ass.ailed  the  Cochin-Cliina  minister  on  the  clerk 
question,  from  not  knowing  accurately,  as  vet,  to  which 
party  he  belonged.  They  were  waiting.  If  lie  turned  out 
a  Monarchist,  the  Republicans  would  lead  the  assault  by 
taking  the  part  of  the  poor  ill-paid  clerks,  whom  it  had 
been  sought  to  turn  out  of  house  and  home  without  in¬ 
demnity,  whilst  bloated,  over-paid  officials  (i.e.,  himself) 
revelled  in  anti-deniocratie  splendor,  &c.,  &c.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  proved  a  Republican,  then  the  Alonarchists 
would  open  their  batteries  upon  him  by  Lamentations  over 
M.  .lobus,  who  was  an  institution  of  the  jiast,  and  had  been 
persecuted  solely  on  that  account. 

The  count  resolved  to  emboily  his  views  in  the  form  of  a 
programme  or  constitution,  which  he  should  submit  to  his 
friends  in  tho  cabinet,  and  then  advocate  publicly,  whenever 
he  had  a  chance,  in  order  that  no  doubt  whatever  might 
remain  as  to  what  his  sentiments  were. 

'Tliis  project  of  constitution  liegan  to  absorb  all  his 
leisure.  He  read  treatises  of  political  philosojdiy, —  Plato, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  essays  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

He  took  in  English  periodicals,  he  sought  out  Englishmen 
and  Americans  in  society,  and  sounded  them  as  to  the 
charters  of  their  respective  lilierties.  Mr.  Washburne  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  copy  of  the  United  Stales  Constitution ; 

Lyons  presented  him  with  H  illam  and  a  fw -simile  ^ 
^Iagna  Charta.  'The  clerks  in  his  office  began  to  breathe. 

The  terrific  spell  of  work  that  had  fallen  upon  them  when 
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that  direful  tabular  list  was  being  drawn  up,  loomed  back¬ 
wards  in  the  distance  like  a  forgotten  nightmare.  They 
found  time  to  read  the  news  of  their  country,  play  pitch 
and  toss,  and  crack  walnuts  during  office  hours,  as  in  the 
pXKl  ol(i  days ;  and  save  that  they  continued  to  be  civil  to 
the  public,  nothing  was  changed  from  what  it  had  been  of 
rore.  The  young  gentleman  in  the  blue-striped  shirt-collar 
'and  with  the  double  eye-glass  was  even  re-instated  in  his 
cane-bottomed  chair  and  his  emoluments,  on  expressing 
contrition  for  the  past,  and  promising  not  to  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  for  the  future.  The  count  hail  never  bi'en 
brusque  with  his  subordinates,  even  when  the  reforming 
fever  was  most  strongly  on  him.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  unassuming ;  but  he  now  fell  perceptibly  into  his  old 
manner  of  letting  things  drift  as  they  listed,  and  judging 
them  all  with  a  smile.  He  bought  a  new  locket,  with  the 
name  “  Pritchard  ”  embessed  rather  larger  than  before,  and 
in  rabies,  to  be  more  consj)icHous ;  the  use  of  it  was  to 
keep  his  temper  within  bounds  whenever  he  held  inter¬ 
views  with  M.  tJobus.  That  gentleman  continued  to  rule 
and  be  useful,  as  in  his  palmiest  days.  To  be  sure,  when 
there  was  an  appointment  to  be  filled  up,  the  count  en¬ 
deavored  to  select  the  best  man  that  he  knew  ;  but  he  had 
lent  liis  hobby,  Puritan,  to  its  stable,  and  was  determined 
not  to  risk  quarrels  with  lady  or  other  friends  for  the 
empty  satisfaction  of  being  treated  by  everybody  as  a  .Tack 
in  office.  Thus,  his  school  comrade,  M.  de  Pleumeauvent, 
obtained  the  governorship  he  wanted  ;  Mine,  de  Rosecroix 
was  promised  a  post  for  her  brother;  and  when  a  minor 
vacancy  arose  for  which  he  knew  of  no  eligible  person,  he 
abandoned  the  nomination  to  M.  Jobus,  who  always  knew 
of  somebody.  Needless  to  add,  that  watermelons  began 
to  travel  once  again  through  the  streets  under  the  custody 
of  dragoons,  and  that  cork-soles,  heaps  of  newspapers,  and 
novels  were  despatched  aliout  the  country  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  frank,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  check  the 
practice. 

In  this  way  time  flew  by  until  the  opening  of  the  session, 
a  day  or  two  after  which  M.  de  Ris  completed  his  pl.an  of  a 
constitution,  and  had  it  neatly  copied  out  on  fixilscap  hy  his 
secretary,  skilled  in  }>reci*  writing.  It  was  a  bright  Decem¬ 
ber  morning  when,  with  the  document  in  his  olficial  jiort- 
folio,  the  Cochin-China  minister  went  to  attend  the  cabinet 
council  where  he  intended  producing  it. 

There  was  to  be  a  question  put  to  the  Cochin-China  min¬ 
ister  that  afternoon,  by  an  honorable  member  of  the  right,  who 
wished  to  know  whether  it  were  true  that  a  |>ost  of  dignity  in 
Cochin-China  had  been  bestowed  u|K)n  a  convict  who  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  hulks  (i.e.  to  a  republican  who  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  Cayenne  for  his  opinions  under  the  second  empire, 
and  had  fled  thence).  As  the  count  would  have  to  vindicate 
his  ap|)ointment,  he  had  conceived  that  no  opjKirtunity 
could  bo  more  fitting  for  a  ptiblic  profession  of  his 
new  faith;  and  he  explained  this  his  astonished  col¬ 
leagues,  who,  not  having  come  prepared  to  hear  a  new 
constitutional  programme  read  to  them,  sat  in  blank  dis¬ 
may  round  the  council-board  whett  the  count  drew  out 
bis  manuscript,  and  perused  it  aloud  with  evident  satis- 
tactiun. 

PROJECT  OF  REPUBLICAN  (  ONSTITUTION  FOR 
FRANCE. 

1  Two  Chamlters,  viz  ,  a  Senate  elected  by  the  Councils-Gen- 
«ral,  and  comprising  certain  ex-officio  niemb(.'rs,  and  a  legislative 
body  of  three  hundred  members,  elected  by  universal  suttrage,  for 
a  terra  of  three  years. 

2.  The  Senate  to  be  renewable  by  thirds  every  two  years,  so 
that  the  terra  of  office  of  each  Senator  shall  lie  of  six  years.  The 
u-offirm  members  of  the  Senate  to  lie  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  on  leaving  office  ;  ex-cabinet  mini.sters  of  five  years  standing ; 
the  Chief  Judges  of  the  Cour  de  C^issation,  Cour  diw  Comptes, 
wd  Tribunal  de  Commerce ;  the  Procureurs-Oeneraux  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  and  Cour  des  Comptes ;  a  iiiemlier  elected  out 
of  each  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Institut  de  France;  the  Doyen 
Md  sub-Doyen  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  four  prelates  elected  by  the  Episcopacy ;  and  the  three 
•inuor  Uenerais  and  Admirals  on  active  service. 


3.  A  President  of  the  Republic  elected  by  the  two  Chambers 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  not  re-eligible  • 

4.  Complete  separation  of  Chureh  and  State. 

5.  LibiTty  of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting 

6.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  where  desired  by  either  of  the 
suitors ;  and  abolition,  in  eriminal  cases,  of  “  I’instruetion  seerbte.” 

7.  Municipal  independence ;  each  Municipal  Council  to  elect  its 
own  Mayor 

8.  Appointment  of  Prefects  for  a  term  of  five  years,  subject  to 
good  behavior;  and  abolition  of  all  sul.-pn'feetorate8 

9.  Compulsory  inilitarv  service  tor  all  able-bodied  citizens. 

10.  Compulsory  education. 

1 1 .  Payment  of  such  Senators  and  Deputies  only  as  shall  make 
an  affidavit  that  iheir  income  is  below  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 

12.  Establishment  of  divorce,  and  simplifications  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  laws ;  men  to  lie  considered  of  age  at  twenty-one,  instead 
of  twenty-five,  and  free  to  marry  at  that  age  without  sanction 
from  parents. 

Tliere  were  some  three  score  more  articles  that  followed 
the  above,  which  were  only  the  more  prominent  items  of  a 
programme  that  embraced  relbrm  .‘vnd  re-constitution,  in  all 
its  branches,  —  the  recasting  of  the  judicial  system  alone 
absorbing  a  couple  of  dozen  paragraphs.  Never  had  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  twirled  their  jiens  so  disconso'ately 
over  their  blotting-liooks.  Why  was  this  new  CiM'hin-China 
minister  always  breaking  out  iii  fresh  places  after  this  fash¬ 
ion  ?  Most  rueful  of  all  to  behold,  too,  were  the  Republican 
ministers.  If  this  programme  were  pushed  to  a  division  in 
the  cabinet  they  could  not  well  help  supporting  it;  and  this 
must  lead  to  a  trial  of  strength,  after  which  one  or  other 
section  of  the  cabinet  must  retire.  And  they  were  all  so 
comfortable  where  they  were,  and  the  com[>roiiiise  system, 
that  had  been  in  force  for  a  ye.ar,  had  worked  so  well; 
and  there  really  was  so  little  need  lor  sensational  pro¬ 
grammes,  or  for  reform  in  any  shape !  An  icy  silence 
Ibllowed  the  reading  of  the  document,  and  the  great 
lersonage  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  wijied  his 
irow  despairingly  with  his  silk  handkerchief.  'Hie  count 
had  not  quite  been  able  to  understand  the  silence,  but 
he  understooil  the  handkerchief;  one  has  not  lieen  a 
man  of  the  world  all  one’s  life  lor  nothing.  He  rose  with 
an  agreeable,  though  very  superficial  smile,  and  said  their 
Excellencies  would  have  time  to  think  about  it.  Tlien  the 
council  being  over,  he  went  out  and  drove  to  the  House. 

But  he  knew  that  his  days  in  the  Cabinet  were  numbered, 
perhaps  even  his  hours.  If  not  sacrificed  by  the  compro¬ 
mise  jiroclivities  of  his  colleagues,  he  would  retire  of  his 
own  tree  will ;  for  what  could  he  do  in  a  cabinet  where  every 
effort  of  patriotism  on  his  piu’t  was  rebiifted?  It  must  he 
noticed  that  the  count,  being  a  Frenchman,  was  little  im¬ 
bued  with  the  parliamentary  spirit,  based  on  mutual  con¬ 
cessions,  and  the  strong  pull,  the  long  pull,  and  the  pull 
altogether  system.  He  was  little  able  to  perceive  the  ludi¬ 
crous  feature  of  a  minister  arriving  with  a  constitution  on 
foolscap,  and  demanding  all  his  colleagues  to  swallow  it 
entire,  under  pain  of  cabinet  dismemberment.  He  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  what  it  would  come  to  if  every  minister 
drew  up  a  constitution,  nor  how  far  government  would  be 
ptissible,  if  each  minister  absolutely  refused  to  consider 
office  tenable  unless  all  his  schemes  were  submitted  to  by 
the  rest.  He  entered  the  Housi-,  and  made  a  very  freezing 
answer,  in  fifty  words,  to  the  honorable  memlier  who  wished 
to  know  about  the  Republican  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hulks.  ITten,  with  his  jiortfolio  under  his  arm,  he  went  to 
walk  about  the  Galerie  des  Tombeaux,  which  acts  as  prin¬ 
cipal  lobby. 

A  minister  inspires  so  much  respect  to  the  French  mind 
that  deputies  uncovered  themselves  right  and  left  as  Count 
de  Ris  passed,  and  many  jircssed  forward  to  "ive  him  news 
'  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  or  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  or  of 
Chiselhurst,  hoping  that  such  might  please  him,  and  per¬ 
haps  induce  him  to  make  a  statement  indicative  of  Mon- 

*  M.  de  Ri.«’«  idea  In  llxins  seven  years  was  probably  tlila.  That  dur¬ 
ing  a  term  of  four  years  a  PremdeKt  lias  srariely  the  time  to  give  full 
play  to  his  abilities;  besides  which.  I'residential  elections  in  excitable 
countries  should  not  be  too  frequent.  .Seven  years  is  a  term  neither 
datiwrously  lung  nor  inconveniently  short.  A  Krench  I’resldent  howev¬ 
er,  foiould  never  be  re-eligible,  fur  re-elecliuu  In  t'rancu  would  be  the 
certain  prelude  to  monarchy. 
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archist  tendencies.  M.  Ganibetta,  also,  having  somehow 
heard  that  he  had  got  to  loggerheads  with  his  colleagues, 
came  and  shook  ms  hand  very  cordially.  But  the  count 
was  not  thinking  of  Chiseihurst,  and  he  had  but  a  moderate 
faith  in  M.  Gambetta.  He  was  looking  for  some  man  of 
sober  sense,  by  conversation  with  whom  he  could  refresh  his 
excited  mind.  He  stumbled  across  an  English  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  was  skurrving  along  with  a  note-book 
in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  in  the  other,  and  a  field-glass  at 
his  side.  He  knew  this  gentleman,  and  stopped  him. 

“  If  you  wished  to  found  a  republic  in  England,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  asked,  “  how  should  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  We  have  a  republic,”  smiled  the  correspondent :  “  every 
country  where  freedom  exists  with  a  respect  for  the  law  is 
a  rt'public.  The  style  of  the  person  who  nominally  governs 
I  matters  little.” 

i  “  Then,  how  do  yon  define  republicanism  ?  ” 

I  “  It  is  indefinable,”  answered  the  Englishman  ;  “  but  is 

I  practicable  to  those  who  hold  to  substance  instead  of  sbad- 

I  ow.” 

The  correspondent  vanished,  he  and  his  field-glass ;  and 
I  the  minister  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  model  of  Bay- 

^  ard’s  tomb,  where,  scribbling  notes  in  a  book  resting  on  the 

I  head  of  that  warrior,  stood  a  ckroniqueur  of  the  Cigare,  M. 

I  Timoleon  Tartine.  It  was  M.  Tartine  who  had  written 

'  that  the  count’s  trousers  were  ill-cut.  He  would  have  es- 

'  earn'd  if  possible ;  but  the  count  had  taken  him  unawares, 

1  so  ne  brazened  it  out. 

I  “  I  know  I  have  been  attacking  your  Excellency,”  he 

laughed ;  “  but  I  had  a  grudge  against  your  tailor,  an  old 
enemy  of  mine.” 

“  1  ou  shouldn’t  attack  those  who  are  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  I  am ;  besides,  trousers  are  not  politics.” 

“Tliey  are  French  politics,”  answered  M.  Tartine; 
“  but,”  added  he  in  huge  disgust,  “  freedom  of  the  press, 
who  cares  for  that,  M.  le  Comte  ?  Every  day  of  my  life, 
and  of  a  Sunday  in  church,  when  I  go  there,  I  pray  for  a 
press-law  which  may  make  of  journalists  something  higher 
in  the  social  scale  than  they  are  now.  Some  years  ago,  I 
held  my  head  high ;  I  had  been  twice  imprisoned,  and 
every  line  I  wrote  was  gold.  Now  my  editor  tells  me  every 
day  that  he  didn’t  quite  like  that  last  article  of  mine.  And 
why  ?  Is  it  that  I  write  worse  ?  Not  I ;  but  four  years 
ago  it  was  despotism;  and  as  you  dared  not  say  much, 
every  thing  that  you  did  dare  say  was  listened  to,  even 
when  it  was  bad  grammar.  Give  me  back  despotism  and 
Ste.  Pelagic;  that’s  the  only  enjoyable  government  for  a 
ckroniqueur," 

The  minister  laughed.  “France  and  England:  there 
we  have  them.  It  will  perhaps  be  an  up-hill  work  to  rear 
an  enlightened  republic  with  such  caryatides  as  M.  Tartine.” 
He  hau  got  so  far  in  his  soliloquy  when  a  silver-chained 
usher  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  handed  a  card,  —  “A 
lady  desires  to  see  vour  Excellency.” 

The  card  was  Mine,  de  Claire’s,  who  wished  for  places 
in  the  strangers’  gallery  for  herself  and  Miss  Lucie.  She 
was  in  her  brougham  in  the  courtyard,  and  had  come  verj* 
bravely  dressed  in  the  hope  of  hearing  M.  de  Ris  speak. 
So  she  said,  smiling,  whilst  Mile.  Lucie  held  out  her  tiny 
gloved  hand.  He  told  them  it  was  too  late,  for  he  had  in 
all  likelihood  made  his  first  and  last  speech  as  a  minister. 

“  And  why  ?  ” 

He  explained  briefly,  and  she  listened  with  her  large, 
liquid  eyes  so  open  that  he  could  see  himself  in  them.  He 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  so  poor  an  ac¬ 
count  to  give  of  two  months’  power.  “  But  it  was  not  power,” 
added  he  apologetically.  “  it  has  been  like  stifiT  plough¬ 
ing  on  a  hard  land,  which  I  now  see  is  sterile.  It  is  no 
good  casting  Republican  seed  there.” 

“  Oh,  if  only  I  had  the  chance  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  naively, 
and  then  checked  herself,  blushing. 

But  the  words  were  out,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
them. 

“  I  might  try  again,”  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and  speak¬ 
ing  cheerfully,  yet  with  earnestness, —  “if” — he  paused  for 
a  word,  and  said  in  a  lower  voice  —  “if  the  power  were 
made  lighter  to  me  by  being  shared.” 


[April  20, 

She  did  not  ask,  “  Shared  with  whom  ?  ”  nor  was  her  ex¬ 
pression  so  discouraging  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  her. 
^e  Boulevard  wits  in  Paris  say  that  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Ris  will  make  an  excellent  Republican  minister,  when  her 
husband  takes  office  again ;  for,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
it  better  to  resign  for  the  present.  Every  time  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  council-board,  his  colleagues  looked  apprehen¬ 
sively  at  him,  as  if  they  feared  he  was  going  to  draw  a  new 
constitution  from  his  pocket,  or,  worse  than  all,  suggest 
some  new  reforms. 


A  MUSCULAR  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

Well-meaning  moralists,  and  young  curates,  and,  in 
fact,  all  persons  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  metaphorical  lan¬ 
guage,  are  a  little  hard  on  feminine  beauty.  They  can 
never  touch  on  the  vanity,  brevity,  and  superficiality  of 
things  in  general  without  pointing  their  dull  platitudes  by 
the  most  unfair  allusions  and  comparisons  to  the  fair  sex. 
No  doubt  the  perfect  bloom  of  “  all  those  endearing  young 
charms  ”  is  soon  impaired  ;  but  beauty  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  culminates  to  decline.  Other  charms  than  those  of 
beauty  have  a  scarcely  less  ephemeral  duration.  The 
charms  of  muscle,  for  instance,  the  glory  of  the  calf, 

That  play  of  lungs  inspiring,  and  again 

Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 

Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil,  — 

all  these  are  things  which  endure  in  their  glory  and  perfec¬ 
tion  but  for  a  season,  —  a  base  sea-side  season.  Why,  then, 
can  we  not  have  a  little  variety  in  our  teacher’s  parables  ? 
Why  not  leave  the  epidermis  of  the  fair,  and  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  tilt  at  the  muscle  of  the  strong?  Granted  that 
our  dear  enslavers  may  be  none  the  worse  for  an  occasional 
reminder  that  their  empire  is  limited  —  in  time,  for  it  is 
fleeting ;  and  in  space,  for  it  is  but  skin  deep.  But,  0 
Hercules  1  do  not  our  “  barbarized  athletes  ”  need  a  word  in 
sea.son  too  ?  Possibly  the  ball-room  belle  sets  too  h  igh  a  value 
on  her  charms,  and  is  too  deeply  east  down  by  their  decline; 
but  not  her  emotions,  when  she  feels  she  is  a  budding  “  wall¬ 
flower,”  not  the  depression  of  the  gentleman  in  Words¬ 
worth,  “  who  daily'  travels  further  from  the  east,”  not  the 
forlorn  misery  of  the  love-sick  Guppy,  can  approach  the 
pathetic  desolation  of  the  athlete,  who  feels  that  he  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  urovg  olace.  To  feel  that  the  days  are  at 
hand  in  which  he  shall  no  more  emulate  the  baboon  on  the 
trapeze,  or  the  flea  on  the  vaulting  bar;  that  he  must  soon 
abjure  the  rectangular  delights  of  standing  at  ninety  de¬ 
grees  to  a  chair ;  that  he  can  no  more  hang  on  to  a  bur  by 
nis  toes  or  the  back  of  his  neck ;  that,  in  short,  he  must 
soon  abandon  tbe  high  pedestal,  from  which  he  has  hither¬ 
to  contemned  his  less  fortunate,  because  flabbier  fellow- 
creatures,  is  to  feel  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  retired  pugilist, 
whose  example  he  may  almost  as  well  follow,  and  ojicn  a 
public-house.  Henceforth,  nothing  can  effectually  assuage 
the  melancholy  of  the  ex-gladiator;  but  such  transient 
gleams  of  sunshine  as  gild  his  blighted  life  are  when  he  is 
judge  or  starter  at  some  athletic  meeting ;  but  even  then 
he  mels  that  he  is  only  a  sort  of  male  chaperon,  and  the 
reflection  is  full  of  bitterness. 

I  do  not  thus  borrow  the  language  of  the  preacher  be¬ 
cause  I  have  felt  in  my  own  case  how  bitter  it  is  to  retire 
into  private  life.  Personally  I  am  not  muscular,  nor  ever 
was.  I  have  always  been  able  to  pass  a  fifty-six  pound 
weight  without  the  slightest  desire  to  push  it  up  from  the 
shoulder ;  I  have  always  been  perfectly  continent  in  the 
matter  of  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  To  scull  from  the 
barges  to  Sanford,  with  an  occasional  fantasia  in  a  scratch 
four,  was  the  extent  of  my  powers  and  the  summit  of  my 
ambition.  I  was  rather  thinking  of —  or  at — my  old  college 
chum,  Joe  Rullock,  with  v^hom  1  was  spending  a  few  days 
a  short  time  since.  In  our  old  Oxford  days,  Joe  was  to  me 
a  sort  of  self-appointed  committee  or  keeper,  considering  it 
his  mission  to  interpose  his  brawny  person  between  me  and 
all  sorts  of  imaginary  dangers ;  and  so,  in  course  of  time, 
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I  came  to  play  an  academic  Phil  Squod  to  his  Capt. 
George ;  I  used  to  steer  him  to  Iffley,  to  measure  his  throws 
with  the  hammer,  or  take  his  times  when  he  ran  at  the 
Marston  ^und.  In  short,  he  loved  me  because  he  looked 
on  me  as  so  helpless  and  feeble,  —  though  I  am  not  really 
feebler  than  Dr.  Beddoe’s  average  man,  —  and  I  loved  him 
that  he  did  pity  me.  I  did,  indeed,  sometimes  endeavor  to 
protest  against  his  mild  and  benevolent  despotism,  but 
he  always  calmly  waived  me  off  with,  “  Pooh !  my  dear 
fellow;  leave  it  to  me;  you  know  you  are  not  strong.” 
IMiat  made  my  tame  acquiescence  in  tliis  bondage  the 
more  ridiculous  was,  that  I  was  Joe’s  senior  in  years  and 
standing.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natural  that,  when  I  put  on 
my  gown,  I  should  leave  my  protector  behind  me.  But 
this  natural  course  of  events  annoyed  him  greatly,  and 
caused  him  as  keen  a  pang  as  a  hen  who  rears  a  duck  feels 
when  her  protegee  takes  to  the  water.  But  I  went  my 
way,  an<l  left  Joe  in  a  halo  of  cricket,  and  long  throws,  and 
tremendous  puts,  living  a  life  of  incredible  hardship  on  raw 
meat,  but  perfectly  recompensed  by  his  inches  round  the 
chest,  and  his  generally  lumpy  and  tuberous  condition,  and 
the  unanimous  commendations  of  the  sporting-press. 

Ten  years  elapse  between  the  prologue  and  the  next 
set.  I  Kad  been  serving  my  country  in  India,  and  Joe  had 
retired  to  his  comfortable  patrimony,  where  he  settled  down 
into  a  model  squire.  From  time  to  time  reports  reached 
me,  through  Bell's  Life,  of  his  prowess  in  cricket ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  favored  me  with  a  letter.  But  after  a  while, 
without  any  diminution  of  kindly  feeling,  our  correspond¬ 
ence  fell  through,  and  the  notices  of  my  friend  in  the 
oracle  became  rarer  and  rarer.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  I 
came  home  on  leave  for  twelve  months ;  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  getting  to  Ashlins,  where  Joe  gave  me  the  warmest  of 
welcomes.  He  had  developed  into  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  deep  in  the  chest,  broad  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  firmly  set  on  long,  massive  thighs,  with  a  full  yellow 
beard  rippling  over  his  honest,  serious,  sun-browned  face. 
Ills  figure,  perhaps,  was  verging  on  the  portly ;  but,  as  yet, 
he  was  safe  from  any  curter  epithet  than  portly.  He  wrung 
my  hand  with  his  old  remorseless  gripe,  and  patted  me  on 
the  back  with  the  old  Oxford  air  of  protection ;  so  that  I 
felt  at  home  immediately  on  the  old  footing  of  the  feeble 
depenilant.  I  observed,  too,  at  luncheon,  that  my  friend’s 
old  prowess  with  the  knife  and  fork  still  clung  hy  him. 
Huge  slices  of  Iteef  crumbled  beneath  his  molars,  like  com 
in  a  mill ;  and  quart  pewters,  the  trophies  of  his  legs  and 
arms,  streamed  with  bright  ale.  Afterwards,  he  smoked 
his  venerable  meerschaum,  with  that  deliberate  and  grave 
enjoyment  of  which  none  but  physically  powerful  men  are 
capable.  Luncheon  over,  a  walk  to  the  covers  was  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  we  were  soon  immersed  in  that  discursive  chat, 
dew  to  long-parted  chums.  Unfortunately  for  our  quiet 
enjoyment,  a  five-barred  gate  threw  its  malignant  shadow 
across  our  path.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  more 
imagination  apropos  of  a  five-barred  gate,  than  Peter  Bell 
of  a  yellow  primrose.  And  I  have  my  private  opinion  that 
Joe  also  had,  by  this  time,  got  into  a  way,  when  alone,  of 
walking  through  gates,  when  possible,  rather  than  vaulting 
over  them.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  I  suppose,  was  too  strong  for  him ;  for  he  put 
bis  hand  carelessly  on  the  gate,  and  —  struck  his  knee 
heavily  against  the  top  bar. 

“  Foot  slipped,”  explained  Joe ;  and  again  he  went  at 
the  gate,  with  the  same  result  as  before.  A  shade  of 
annoyance  crossed  his  face,  as  if  it  were  a  humiliation  to 
have  to  take  a  run  at  such  a  mere  bagatelle  as  five  feet  six. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
honor;  so  he  took  a  run,  and  again  succeeded  in  heavily 
hanging  his  knee.  The  saddening  conviction  now  began  to 
•lawn  on  poor  Joe’s  mind,  that  he  could  not  get  over  the 
?ate  at  all.  The  truth  was  horrible,  but  irresistible ;  and 
Jhe  moan  of  the  fallen  athlete  was  as  touching  as  Wolsey’s 
lament  to  Cromwell.  “  Oh,  hang  it  I  Tom,”  he  said,  with  a 
|iKwmlul  shake  of  the  head ;  “  this  is  too  sickening  1  Tliis 
w  the  approach  of  the  sere  and  yellow  with  a  vengeance. 

I  give  you  my  word,  I  once  got  over  six  foot  seven  at  Mac’s. 
And  now  I  have  to  sneak  over  five  foot  six  like  a  girl  in 


petticoats  1  No  offence  meant  to  you,  you  know,  because 
vou  never  were  strong.  But  to  slip  through  one’s  six  ages 
into  the  slippered  pantaloon  by  thirty-five  1  But  it’s  all 
those  confounded  gymnastics.” 

“  Confounded  gymnastics ;  ”  and  from  those  lips  1  I 
could  not  believe  my  ears.  No.  The  pope  might  deny  his 
own  infallibility,  and  Bass  might  advocate  a  Maine  Liquor 
Law ;  but  Joe  tlullock,  the  mighty  gymnasiarch,  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  “  grinds,”  *  the  unwearied  haunter  of  the  palaes¬ 
tra,  could  never  give  the  lie  to  his  whole  past  life,  and  deny 
his  own  gymnastics. 

“  Come,  Joe,”  I  said,  soothingly ;  “  you’re  riled,  old  feUow. 
You  must  be  chaffing  about  the  gymnastics.” 

“  I  tell  you,”  he  repeated,  with  solemn  emphasis,  “  it’s 
those  cursed  gymnastics,  lliey  bring  you  into  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  state  of  training  and  muscular  development;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  you  break  down  twice  as  early  as  other 
men.  Look  at  me :  at  five  and  twenty  I  was  a  sort  of 
Milo ;  at  five  and  thirty  I  am  a  wreck.” 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  argue  Joe  out  of  his  position ; 
besides,  I  had  no  wind  to  spare  fur  talk,  as  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  this  poor  wreck,  striding  along  at 
five  miles  an  hour.  But,  not  being  a  wreck  myself,  I  soon 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress  at  this  rapid  pace, 
whereon  Joe  graciously  proposed  that  we  should  sit  on  a 
gate  and  chat.  Being  anxious  to  divert  him,  if  possible, 
from  the  unhappy  train  of  reflections  in  which  h«  was  evi¬ 
dently  indulging,  I  started  a  hobby  that  I  ho|)ed  he  would 
deign  to  ride.  “  Made  any  long  scores  lately,  Joe  ?  ”  I 
inquired. 

“  What  at  ?  ”  snapped  Joe. 

“  Why,  cricket,  of  course.” 

“  Cricket !  Do  you  think  a  man  can  make  a  score  with 
a  pot  like  mine  ?  No,  sir ;  I’m  too  fleshy  for  that  sort  of 
fun  ;  too  fat,  sir.  Do  you  know  that  I  weigh  fourteen  stone 
seven  ?  And  wh.at  have  I  to  thank  for  it  ?  Those  infer¬ 
nal  gymnastics.  They  put  on  great  lumps  of  muscle  at 
high  pressure,  which,  directly  you  return  to  a  natural,  nor¬ 
mal  life,  turn  to  fat.” 

I  tried  to  assure  the  poor  fellow  that  his  case,  as  yet,  was 
by  no  means  desperate  —  that  he  was  far  from  a  Banting ; 
but  he  would  not  be  comforted. 

“  I  tell  you,  I  ought  to  know  best,  Tom.  It  has  been 
coming  upon  me  some  time  now.  I  had  long  had  some 
uneasy  suspicions  on  the  subject,  but  I  was  brought  up 
sharp  about  two  years  ago.  I  was  taking  a  team  to  play 
the  opening  match  of  the  season  with  the  Stalkshire  Hedge¬ 
hogs.  Well,  sir,  when  I  came  to  put  on  my  bags,  I  found  I 
had  precious  hanl  work  to  draw  them  on ;  my  thighs 
seemed  to  be  in  tights,  and  the  buttons  altogether  refused 
to  meet.  At  first,  I  thought  they  had  shrunk  in  the  wash ; 
or  {lossibly  I  had  got  a  pair  of  my  brother’s,  by  mistake. 
But  when  I  tried  another  pair,  I  found  it  was  still  the 
same ;  and  then  I  realized  the  stern  fact,  that  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  pot.  Sincejthen,  I  have  seldom  played,  except  with 
our  own  fellows;  and  I  shall  give  it  up  altogether  next 
season.” 

This  failure  of  my  best-meant  efforts  clismayed  me-  ex¬ 
cessively,  for  I  saw  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  perfect  hypo¬ 
chondriac  on  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy.  He  jiersisted 
in  reganling  himself  as  a  shattered  athlete,  and  was  per¬ 
petually  “  facing  the  infernal  facts,”  as  he  phrased  it.  TTie 
slightest  thing  set  him  off;  he  would  go  off  on  the  very 
faintest  scent.  For  instance,  when  his  ehlest  Iwy,  as  fine  a 
lad  of  eight  years  old  as  ever  a  man  called  son,  was  brought 
in  after  dinner,  I  stumbled  on  the  unlucky  remark,  “  that 
he  was  a  perfect  little  athlete.”  Joe  was  down  on  me  like 
a  knife. 

“  Don’t  talk  like  a  fool,  Tom.  Do  you  want  to  vitiate  the 
the  poor  little  fellow’s  mind  already  ?  I  once  caught  that 
boy  playing  with  a  dumb-l)cll,  and  I  gave  him  a  good  lick¬ 
ing  for  it.  And  if  ever,”  he  continued,  sternly  fixing  the 
boy  with  his  eye,  “  I  catch  Joe  on  the  bars,  or  playing  the 
tomfool  in  any  such  w^.  I’ll  skin  him  I  Remember  that, 
Joe;  for  I  mean  it.  Gymnastics  have  caused  your  poor 
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tble  and  trashy  author.’  ”  And  a  tliinl  bard,  mainly  re¬ 
membered  now  by  the  parody  of  his  verses  in  “  Rejected 
Adtlresscs,”  was  a  certain  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  propose  to  make  some  brief  mention. 

The  arrow  sped  at  I)r.  Busby  was  the  one  failure  of  the 
latirists.  He  could  thereafter  claim  fame,  both  on  the  score 
that  he  had  been  thought  worth  aiming  at,  and  that  he  had 
been  missed.  But  he  was,  in  truth,  too  vast  and  too  dense  a 
butt.  He  had  already  clothed  himself  so  completely  in 
ridicule,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  to  add  more. 
What  can  the  satirist  do  against  a  man  who  has  more  than 
lufficiently  satirized  himself  ?  The  doctor’s  own  writings, 
as  the  Quarterly  Review  remarked  at  the  time,  “  for  extrav¬ 
agant  folly,  tumid  meanness,  and  vulgar  affect.ation,  set  all 
the  powers  of  parody  at  utter  defiance.”  Jeffrey,  in  the 
Edinburyh,  said  of  the  address,  “  Architectural  Atoms,”  which 
the  Smiths  had  ascril)ed  to  Busbjr,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
“  far  more  capable  of  combining  into  goo<l  poetry,  than  the 
few  lines  we  were  able  to  read  of  the  learned  doctor’s  gen¬ 
uine  address.”  Did  ever  satirists  before  over-estimate  the 
merits  of  their  subject,  or  parody  so  mildly  as  to  raise  less 
laughter  than  the  thing  paroilied  ? 

Yet  this  Busby,  apart  from  his  distinction  as  a  butt,  was 
a  person  of  some  note  in  his  day.  Absurd  almost  to  crazi¬ 
ness,  he  yet  ha<l  fair  title  to  re^ct  on  the  score  of  his 
abilities  and  accomplishments,  mrn  at  Westminster,  in 
1755,  he  had  studied  music  under  Jonathan  Battishill,  at 
that  time  a  famous  composer  of  anthems,  catches,  and  glees, 
who  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Buslw  became  organist  at  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  Lomb.ard  Street,  and  St.  Mary,  Newington ; 

Eslueed  oratorios  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden 
eatres ;  published  selections  of  music  in  a  serial  form, 
luch .'i8“Tlie  Divine  Harmonist  ”  and  “The Be.auties  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Song.”  In  1800,  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred 
upon  him  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  supplied  the 
accompaniments  to  the  popular  melodramas  of  “  A  Tale  of 
Mvsterv  ”  and  “  Rugantino,”  and  the  music  of  the  opera  of 
“the  fair  Fugitives.”  He  published  a  grammar  of  music, 
and  a  new  musical  dictionary.  Moreover,  he  prcnluced  a 
translation  of  “Lucretius,”  which  was  thus  cruelly  an¬ 
nounced  by  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  the  register  of  births : 
“  Yesterday,  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Dr.  Busby, 
of  a  8till-l)orn  Lucretius.” 

It  was  the  doctor’s  delusion  that  he  was  a  poet.  He  was 
continually  pestering  the  newspapers  with  his  effusions. 
He  especially  prided  himself  upon  his  prologues  and  occa¬ 
sional  addresses  to  theatric.al  audiences.  Elliston,  who  had 
become  manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  humored  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  foible,  enlisted  his  services,  and  designated  him  “  the 
laureate  of  the  Surrey  stage.”  In  evasion  or  in  defiance  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  licenser,  and  the  privileges  of  the 

etent  theatres,  Elliston  had  produced  Mac^th  as  “  a  grand 
llet  of  action  with  music,”  &c.  He  was  only  entitled  to 
Mrform  “  burlettas ;  ”  but  he  contrived  to  embrace  the  whole 
British  drama  in  that  mysterious  form  of  entertainment. 
Dr.  Busby  provided  a  prologue  to  this  ballet  of  Macbeth. 
It  was  a  curious  composition,  which,  reciting  that  “  with  na¬ 
ture  and  the  energies  of  man,  the  reign  of  poesy  and  song 
began,”  enumerated  all  the  great  dramatists,  from  iEschylus 
to  Shakspeare,  and  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties  of  the  Surrey  management :  — 

Though  not  endowed  with  fullest  powers  of  speech, 

The  poet’s  object  we  aspire  to  reach ; 

The  emphatic  gesture,  eloquence  of  eye. 

Scenes,  music,  every  energy  we  try. 

Top  rove  we  keep  our  duties  full  in  view. 

And  what  we  must  not  say,  resolved  to  do ; 

Convinced  that  you  will  deem  our  zeal  sincere. 

Since  more  by  deeds  than  words  it  will  appear. 

°*Ber  addresses  were  afterwards  written  by  Busby 
for  Elliston;  the  great  manager  and  his  p^eedings  sup- 
plying  sufficient  themes  for  the  poet.  “  They  contributed 
to  each  other’s  fame,”  writes  a  critic ;  “  it  was  a  joint 
policy  of  immortality  ;  ”  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time  that, 
although  Kean  was  the  first  actor  who  talked  of  “  his  secre¬ 


tary,”  Elliston  was  the  first  manager  who,  for  his  own 
greater  glorification,  specially  retained  the  services  of  a 
bard. 

Occasionally,  it  would  seem,  however,  that  Elliston, 
unable  to  commit  to  memory  the  rhapsodies  of  Busby,  or 
preferring  his  own  impromptu  ingenuity  as  a  speech-maker, 
would  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  doctor’s  address,  and 
conclude  with  an  oration  of  his  own  contriving.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened  at  the  opening  of  the  Surrey, 
in  1810.  The  first  poetry  lines  of  the  managerial  address 
were  Busby’s ;  but  presently  Elliston  was  found  to  be  deliv¬ 
ering,  in  his  happiest  manner,  his  own  florid  prose.  “  The 
poetry  was  eonventional,  the  speech  was  special,”  writes 
Elliston’s  biographer ;  “  and  though  the  unhappy  rhymester 
was  sadly  shorn  on  the  evening  in  question,  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  viewing  himself  at  full  length  in  the  newspaper 
columns  of  the  following  morning.” 

^Vhen  the  committee  of  management  of  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  pubiicly  advertised  in  August,  1812,  for  an  address, 
to  be  spoken  on  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on  the 
10th  of  October,  be  sure  that  Dr.  Busby  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  muse.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  that  any  rewarf  was 
offered  for  the  most  successful  poem.  But,  no  doubt,  an  un¬ 
derstanding  prevailed  that  the  chosen  bard  would  be  duly 
recompensed.  Nearly  a  gross  of  addresses  was  sent  in. 
each  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  invitation. 
“  sealed  up,  with  a  distinguishing  wortl,  number,  or  motto, 
corresponding  with  the  inscription  on  a  separate  sealed 
paper,  containing  the  name  of  author.”  These  addresses, 
“  some  written  by  men  of  gre.at,  some  b^  men  of  little,  and 
some  by  men  of  no,  talent,”  were  all  rejected.  At  the  last 
moment  a  prologue  was  supplieil  by  Lord  Byron,  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Probably  it  had  been  Irom  the  first  in¬ 
tended  that  his  lordship  should  be  the  poet  of  the  occasion. 

Of  the  numerous  discarded  bards.  Dr.  Busby  was  the 
most  angry  and  disappointed.  Fully  convinced  of  its  sur¬ 
passing  merits,  he  had  made  sure  of  his  address  being  cho¬ 
sen  before  all  others.  Moreover,  as  though  expressly  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  poets,  no  intimation  had 
been  afforded  them  of  the  fate  of  their  manuscripts.  It  is 
even  probable  that  many  of  them  had  attended  the  theatre 
on  the  opening  night,  in  expectation  of  hearing  their  own 
verses  delivered  from  the  stage.  The  rejected  candidates 
might  surely  have  been  spared  this  mortification.  And 
the  managers  would  have  saved  themselves  from  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience,  if  they  hiid  been  more  alert  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  the  slighted  authors.  Lord  Byron’s  address 
was  recited  by  Elliston,  in  the  dress  of  Hamlet,  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night,  and  was  repeated  after  the  first  play,  on  nine  or 
ten  subsequent  evenings.  There  was  a  murmuring  in  the 
air,  and  a  leaven  of  discontent  among  the  audience ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  serious  manifestation  of 
feeling,  until  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October;  when,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  performance  of  “  The  Hypocrite  ”  had 
concluded,  an  unknown  gentleman  rose  in  the  pit,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience  with  gre-at  earnestness.  One  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  appeared  upon  the  stage,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  that  time,  to  announce  the  entert.ainments  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening.  He  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  failed  to 
make  himself  heard.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
engrossed  by  the  speaker  in  the  pit,  and  great  confusion 
prevailed.  The  gentleman  was  waving  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  was  therefore  invited  by  his  neighbors  to  mount  to  the 
stage,  and  address  the  house  from  that  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  This  counsel  the  unknown  followed :  when  in  tront 
of  the  footlights  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Raymond,  the  stage- 
manager.  ^th  addressed  the  house  and  each  other,  with¬ 
out  either  making  himself  heard.  The  spectators  laughed, 
cheered,  and  then  hooted.  Meantime,  the  figures  upon  the 
stage  were  seen  gesticulating  and  interchanging  profound 
bows,  after  the  manner  of  Noodle  and  Doodle,  in  the  bur¬ 
lesque  of  “  Tom  Tbumb.”  Eventually,  the  stranger  was  some- 
whiit  violently  removed  from  the  stage  by  two  police-offi¬ 
cers.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  excited  great  disapproba¬ 
tion.  The  concluding  performances  of  the  night  were 
subjected  to  grave  interruption.  The  stage-manager  was 
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summoned,  and  was  loudly  hissed  upon  his  entry.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  that  he  had  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  had  but  removed  “  an  un¬ 
known  person,”  who  had  attempted  to  disturb  the  represen¬ 
tation  ;  and  he  apjxialed  to  tne  house  to  know  if  it  was 
regular  or  desirable  that  any  one  should  quit  the  pit  and 
appear  on  the  stage  to  recite  an  unauthorized  address.  A 
measure  of  peace  was  restored,  but  Mr.  Raj^mond  left  many 
of  his  auditors  unconvinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  “  unknown  person,”  who  remains  unknown  to 
this  day. 

A  more  stormy  episode  was  in  store  for  the  following 
evening,  relative  to  a  rejected  address.  The  entertainments 
consisted  of  “  The  Rivals  ”  and  the  farce  of  “  Turn  Out.” 
Ujxm  the  termination  of  the  comedy.  Dr.  Busby  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  boxes,  and,  bowing  repeatedly  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  commenced  a  speech.  For  some  minutes  the  tumult 
was  so  great,  friends  and  foes  were  alike  so  vociferous,  hiss¬ 
es  and  plaudits  were  so  intermingled,  that  not  a  sentence 
could  be  heard.  By  his  more  immediate  neighbors,  how¬ 
ever,  the  speaker  was  understood  to  say,  — 

“  I  am  Dr.  Busby :  a  lover,  a  member  of  the  drama,  and 
a  frientl  to  the  theatre.”  (Loud  cheering,  hisses,  and  cries 
of,  “  Hear  him  1  ”)  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  some  I 

mav  be  blamed  for  taking  this  method  of  addressing  you, 
as  being  humiliating  to  a  gentleman ;  but  I  can  see  no  great¬ 
er  impropriety  in  S[)eaking  from  the  public  box  of  a  public 
theatre,  than  from  a  forum,  or  from  the  hustings  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.”  (Cheering  and  disapprobation.)  “  Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the  right 
honorable,  noble,  and  illustrious  lord  who  wrote  the  address 
which  you  have  heard  this  night  recited  to  you,  I  have  the 
highest  respect.”  (Applause  and  hisses.)  “It  is  well 
known  that  for  several  weeks  the  cominitU‘e  ap|iointed  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  this  theatre  have,  by  public  adver¬ 
tisements,  courted  the  exertions  of  the  literary  world  to 
prepare  an  address,  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening  of  this  truly 
magnificent  structure.  This  was,  on  their  j)art,  noble  and 
praiseworthv ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on  all  hiuids,  that, 
however  riglit  they  have  been  in  intention,  they  have  most 
lamentably  erred  in  judgment.” 

Tlie  noise  now  became  so  great  that  the  doctor  was  un¬ 
able  to  proceed  for  some  minutes.  Presently,  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  who  condescended  to  fur¬ 
nish  addresses  had  exceeded  one  hundred,  he  believed ;  and 
those  who  thought  tliat  out  of  such  a  number  a  better  could 
not  have  been  selecteil,  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  talent  of  the  country  as  he  did.  Among  them  it  might 
be  taken  for  granted  that  some  were  very  fine.  He  himself 
knew  of  four  or  five  answering  to  that  description.  Here 
arose  loud  cries  of,  “  Your  own  and  your  son’s  were  among 
the  number.” 

The  orchestra  now  commenced  playing,  and  drowned  in 
music  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Presently,  he  was  further 
interrupted  by  the  performance  of  the  farce.  Between  the 
acts,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  renew  his  speech. 
Tlie  audience  was  divided  in  opinion.  Some  were  for 
hearing  the  doctor,  some  for  hearing  the  farce.  The  actors 
ventured  upon  appropriate  “gags.”  Dowton,  who  played 
“  Restive,”  charged  against  a  misjudging  world,  “  which  had 
rejected  many  of  his  works  of  genius,  that  he  had  sent 
twenty  most  noble  addresses  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  none 
of  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  He  had, 
therefore,  determined  to  go  to  the  playhouse  himself  and 
recite  them.”  This  sally  was  received  with  great  laughter 
and  applause.  And  a  verse  of  the  song  of  “  Turn  Out,”  sung 
by  Knight,  in  the  charactar  of  Forage,  also  excited  great 
amusement :  — 

Poor  poets  must  often  turn  out,  turn  out ; 

Poor  poets  must  often  turn  out. 

And  though  often  they  wait, 

Expecting  their  fate, 

They  discover,  too  late. 

Like  the  rest,  they  must  quickly  turn  out. 

But  the  doctor  was  not  to  be  dismayed  or  silenced.  The 
farce  over,  he  again  presented  himself  to  the  audience.  “  I 
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have  a  strong,  a  powerful  motive,”  he  said,  “  for  requestino 
your  attention.  1  am  a  friend  to  this  tlieatre.  1  wish  to 
open  the  way  to  superexcellence  ;  to  bring  forward  strong 
and  powerful  talent  instead  of  letting  it  sink  into  oblivion. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  friend  to  merit,  and  more  e.speeially  to 
moilcst  merit.  My  son  is  now  in  this  house,  with  an  address 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre ;  and 
notliing  would  bring  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me 
than  that  he  should  be  allowed  by  the  managers  to  rehearse 
it  on  the  stage,  if  you  will  give  him  leave.” 

This  proposition  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 
But  suddenly  the  sjx'aker  was  roughly  seized  by  two  liow- 
street  officers,  and  drag'zed  from  the  boxes.  The  doctor 
fought  gallantly,  and  by  sitting  down  on  the  stairs,  and 
grasping  the  banisters  with  all  his  force,  he  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  the  efforts  of  the  constables.  A  crowd  was  collected 
and  chivalrously  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed.  The 
officers  were  hustled  down  the  stairs,  while  their  victim 
was  borne  in  triumph  u|)on  the  shoulders  of  his  friends 
round  the  corridors,  and  reinstated  in  the  boxes.  Smooth¬ 
ing  his  ruffled  plumage,  and  gaining  breath,  while  the  house 
cheered  him  again  and  again,  the  doctor  resumed  his  s|R'ech. 
He  was  understood  to  state  that  he  was  now  the  champion 
of  the  rights  of  play-goers ;  as  much  a  freeman  as  a  conl|ue^ 
or ;  and  he  should  now  give  the  house  an  opiK>rtuuity  of 
hearing  such  a  monologue  as  they  had  seldom  heard. 
(Cries  of,  “  Bravo  1  ”  and,  “  Go  on  1  ”)  He  acknowledged 
their  kind  partiality  with  more  than  common  gratitude,  for 
more  tlian  common  compliment  to  his  muse ;  but  he  had 
now  to  mention  that  if  they  were  as  sincere  as  he  was,  in 
their  desire  to  he:ir  his  verses,  they  must  hear  them  from 
his  son,  who  was  sitting  in  the  pit,  and  who  knew  the  mon 
ologue  bv  heart. 

Mr.  Deorge  Frederick  Busby,  the  doctor’s  son,  now 
mounted  to  the  stage.  At  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Raymond 
reapi)cared.  In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  house,  he  soon 
witudrew,  however,  intimating  that  the  management  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  the  reciter.  Mr.  Busby, 
jr.,  then  began  the  address.  But  his  voice  was  small,  and 
the  uproar  was  still  great.  With  difficulty  could  the  oj)en 
ing  lines  be  heard :  — 

Wlicn  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  1 
A  magic  edifice  you  here  survey. 

Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day. 

Then  came  interruptions,  hisses,  cries  of,  “  Silence ! 
and  laughter.  The  speaker  was  inaudible,  but  he  j)ersi>ted 
with  his  task.  Thereujmn  he  was,  in  his  turn,  addressed  by 
a  loud-toned  gentleman  in  the  boxes.  “  Mr.  Busby,  1  would 
advise  you  to  go  home,  if  you  cannot  make  use  of  a  stronger 
voice.  You  ought  not  to  presume  to  get  on  that  stage  to 
detain  the  company,  if  you  cannot  speak  so  that  we  may 
distinctly  hear ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  not  a  word  of  wLat 
you  sav  ca*’  be  understood  here,  fh>m  the  smallness  of  your 
voice,  iiowever  large  and  elegant  your  ideas  mav  be.” 

The  young  gentleman  claimed  further  indulgence,  and 
for  some  little  time  longer  he  was  jiermitted  to  j)nx'eed 
with  his  monologue.  But  still  be  could  not  make  himselt 
heard.  'The  house  now  took  to  groaning  and  crying,  “  Go 
home  1  ”  At  length  he  desisted,  and  retired  fiom  the 
stage,  leaving  his  address  still  in  part  unheartl.  So  termi¬ 
nated  a  scene  that  was  wonderfully  absurd,  and  must  have 
been  also  irresistibly  laughable. 

The  doctor  published  his  address  in  the  newspapers 
He  was  not  to  be  convinced  of  its  inferiority.  At  his  own 
house,  he  gave  private  recitations  of  it,  with  remlings  fn)ni  lus 
translation  of  “  Lucretius,”  refreshing  his  audience  with  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  Satire  was  jxjwerless  against  such  a 
poet.  The  Smiths’  parody  fell  flat.  Even  the  parentheu- 
cal  address,  by  “  Dr.  Plagiary,”  which  Lord  Byron  has¬ 
tened  to  publish,  was  felt  as  somewhat  sujierfluous,  —  a  thnee 
slaying  of  the  slain.  'Phe  opening  lines  ran  thus:  — 

“  When  energizing  objects  mon  pursue,” 

The  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

“  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey,” 
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Hissed  from  the  tlieatre  “  the  other  day ;  ” 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  the  “  slumberous  ”  verse, 

And  gave  his  son  “  the  rubbish  ”  to  rehearse. 

The  address  was  directed  to  be  spoken  “  in  an  inarticu- 
Ijte  voice,  by  Master  P.,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  new 
theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  inverted  commas.” 
But  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  accuse  the  doctor  of 
pla'darisiu,  or  to  consider  him  with  any  degree  of  gravity. 
He”was  not  a  foeman  wortliy  of  Lonl  Byron’s  steel,  or  of 
any  one’s  steel ;  or,  indeed,  of  steel  at  all,  employed  aggres¬ 
sively.  He  could  be  safely  trusted  to  make  himself  more 
than  sufficiently  ridiculous. 


the  prince  of  TARENTE’S  love-story. 

Among  the  least  known,  but  certainly  not  the  least 
intetfsting,  of  the  many  memoirs  left  us  by  the  contempo¬ 
raries  of  JIazarin,  are  those  of  Henri-Cliarles,  Prince  of 
Tarente.  The  writer  was  the  heir  of  the  great  house 
of  Treniouille,  than  which  there  was  not  a  wealthier  or  a 
nobler  in  old  France.  The  head  of  the  family  was  duke 
and  peer.  lie  had  even  some  pretensions  to  royalty, 
through  his  descent  from  Frederick  of  Naples,  a  monarch 
who  had  died  dewsed  towards  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  'These  pretensions  were  of  value,  inasmuch 
as  they  enabled  the  Treraouilles  to  assume  the  addition. 
Highness,  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  sovereign  princes  of  Germany;  and,  therefore, 
ahove  all  that  was  merely  noble  in  France,  or  elsewhere. 
Thanks  to  this  addition,  the  Tremouilles  mingled  blood 
with  royalty,  until  they  were  akin  to  every  crown  in  Europe. 
But  their  proudest  alliances,  or,  at  le.ast,  those  in  which  they 
ought  to  nave  taken  most  pride,  were  contracted  a  little 
lower.  For  instance,  the  Prince  of  Tarente’s  grandmother 
was  the  (laughter  of  William  the  Silent ;  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne  ;  his  grandfather’s  sister  was 
the  grandmother  of  the  great  Conde ;  and  his  aunt  was 
the  noble  lady  who  defended  Latham  House.  Thus, 
wherever  he  looked  for  a  near  relative,  he  found  a  heroine 
or  a  hero.  Nor  ware  his  ancestors  less  distinguished. 
They  were  all  full  of  valor  and  loyalty,  and  most  of  them 
warriors  and  “  die-hards.”  One  of  them  fell,  under  sixty- 
two  wounds,  at  the  battle  of  giants  (Marignan).  Another 
was  “  the  great  cavalier  without  reproach ;  ”  the  man  who 
won  more  victories,  and  uttered  more  brilliant  epigrams, 
than  any  of  his  time ;  he  who  coined  the  glorious  phrase, 
“Afiehl  of  battle  in  a  just  cause  is  the  bed  of  honor;” 
and  who,  closing  his  career  as  a  soldier  should,  died  at  the 
of  sixty-five,  while  interposing  his  breast  l)ctwecn  his 
king  and  the  German  lances  on  the  field,  where  France  lost 
every  thing  but  reputation. 

It  was  natural  that  the  child  of  such  a  race  should  mani¬ 
fest  the  asmrations  of  a  warrior  at  an  early  age.  But  the 
Piince  of  Tarente  was  a  youth  of  feeble  constitution,  and 
an  only  son  besides.  Instead,  then,  of  acceding  to  his 
wishes,  his  parents  retained  him  in  leading-strings  much 
longer  than  was  customary.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
conrt  and  camp  were  thronged  with  youths  no  older  than 
himself,  some  of  whom  had  already  begun  to  play  a  bril¬ 
liant  part,  he  was  still  uniler  the  control  of  a  tutor,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  like  a  school-lxvy.  Wearied  of  this 
thraldom,  which  to  him  seemed  positively  ignominious,  he 
determined  to  abscond;  and  early  in  1638  he  found  an 
^portunity.  Both  parents  were  absent,  the  duke  in  one 
of  his  governments,  and  the  duchess  in  attendance  on  the 
qneen ;  while  he  was  left  with  his  tutor  in  Paris.  Money 
however,  was  necessary ;  and  he,  the  heir  of  countless 
millions,  had  not  a  sou.  But  from  this  difficulty  he  was  ex¬ 
tricated  by  his  valet,  Roussel,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
^fidence,  and  who  contrived  to  scrape  together  one  hun- 
crowns.  With  this  small  sum  in  their  pockets,  and  a 
wndle  on  each  of  their  shoulders,  they  stole  out  at  ni'^ht- 
fall,  and  afoot,  looking  not  unlike  a  couple  of  travelling 
Wisans.  "Two  leagues  from  Paris  they  took  post  for 
Iheppe,  which  they  reached  next  morning ;  and  almost  as 


soon  as  themselves  arrived  one  of  the  numerous  couriers 
which  the  duchess  had  despatched  in  all  directions  in 
pursuit ;  for  their  flight  had  been  discovered  immediately. 
The  governor  of  Dieppe  dared  not  arrest  such  a  personage 
as  the  heir  of  Tremouille  without  a  formal  warrant,  —  a 
document  which  had  been  quite  overlooked  in  the  hunr- 
It  was  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed ;  but  meanwhile 
something  had  to  be  done ;  and  the  governor  did  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  style  of  a  born  official.  Rightly  surmising 
that  the  prince  was  bound  for  Holland,  he  issued  an  order 
forbidding  any  shipmaster  of  that  country  to  give  him  a 
passage.  This  was  effectual,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  There  were  other  routes  to  Holland 
beside  the  direct  one,  —  a  fact  which  the  worthy  governor 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  until  it  was  thrust  rather 
disagreeably  under  his  notice.  While  his  men  kept  sharp 
watch  over  all  the  Dutch  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  prince 
went  quietly  on  board  an  English  one  that  happened  to  be 
getting  under  weigh,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  was 
landed  safely  in  Devonshire.  From  thence  he  hurried  to 
his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  London,  where  his  un¬ 
usual  exertions  threw  him  into  a  fever  that  confined  him  for 
two  months.  On  his  recovery  he  resumed  his  journey, 
reaching  the  Hague  without  further  accident. 

From  the  Hague  he  communicated  with  his  parents,  who 
very  wisely  made  the  best  of  the  matter.  It  was  clear  that 
he  was  resolved  to  be  a  soldier.  It  was  equally  clear  that, 
if  not  allowed  to  fight  under  his  great  relative,  he  would 
seek  another  and  probably  more  dangerous  service.  So, 
instead  of  complaining,  or  taking  measures  likely  to  render 
him  uncomfortable  in  Holland,  they  did  their  iitmost  to  fix 
him  there.  The  duchess  undertook  to  allow  him  thirty 
thousand  livres  a  year ;  and,  in  concert  with  her,  the  duke 
requested  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  give  their  son  an  office 
that  would  establish  him  in  the  country :  which  the  prince 
did.  De  Tarente,  however,  was  soon  fettered  to  the  Low 
Countries,  by  a  tie  far  stronger  than  any  twined  by  interest 
or  glory.  Military  enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to 
lose  his  heart  long  before  he  won  his  spurs,  —  the  object 
of  his  attachment  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

By  this  time  the  campaign  of  1638  was  over,  and  De 
Tarente  had  no  chance  of  getting  his  head  broken  that 
year.  But,  in  return  for  his  disappointment,  he  was  included 
in  the  brilliant  company  that  escorted  Prince  William  of 
Orange  to  be  married  in  England.  “  We  set  out  to  embark 
at  Hoelvoetsluys,”  writes  he ;  •*  but  the  contrary  winds  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  pause  at  the  Brille.  After  lingering  there  for 
two  weary  days,  I  could  not  refrain  from  returning  to  bid  a 
second  farewell  to  Mademoiselle  d’Orange.  Hardly,  how¬ 
ever,  had  I  reached  the  Hague,  than  the  wind  changed,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  path  at  full  speed.  Setting  out 
at  daybreak,  I  soon  reached  Maaslandsluys,  a  place  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  Brille  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  ordinary 
times,  may  be  crossed  in  about  threc-iuiarU'rs  of  an  hour. 
Here  I  found  onlyone  small  boat,  whicn  was  manned  by  a 
single  seaman.  TTie  sea  was  rough,  and  the  craft  crazy ; 
but,  having  no  choice,  I  embarked  with  Beaugendre,  my 
sole  attendant  on  that  occasion.  A  short  distance  from  the 
shore  the  waves  ran  so  high  that  the  boatman,  though 
accustomed  to  these  waters  from  infancy,  grew  apprehen¬ 
sive,  and  proposed  to  return.  But,  being  anxious  to  reach 
Hoelvoetsluys  before  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  I  would  not  hear 
of  this,  and  we  continued  our  course.  The  wind  increased 
every  instant,  until  it  blew  a  violent  storm ;  the  boat 
became  altogether  unmanageable,  and  we  were  in  great 
danger.  Giving  us  up  for  lost,  our  Dutchman  began  to 
howl  with  all  his  might,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he 
could  howl  no  longer.  He  then  very  calmly  lowered  the 
sail,  and  allowed  the  skiff  to  drift.  How  we  kept  afloat  in 
that  tumult  of  winds  and  waters  is  more  than  I  can  con¬ 
ceive.  Myself  and  my  attendant  fell  on  our  knees,  and  our 
howling  Companion,  who  hardly  knew  what  he  did,  followed 
our  example.  Having  finished  my  prayer,  I  made  use  of  the 
little  Flemish  I  knew  to  remind  the  boatman,  who  was 
nearly  helpless  with  fright,  that  Providence  prefers  to  aid 
those  who  do  something  for  themselves.  As  a  practical 
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comment,  I  ordered  him  to  spread  the  sail  a^ain,  while  I  took 
the  helm.  This  manceuvre  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  was  far 
from  being  an  accomplislied  pilot,  and  the  boat  under  my 
<lirection  bobbed  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  wind,  however,  soon  put  a  period  to  my  nautical  dis¬ 
play,  by  snapping  the  mast  in  two,  and  dashin^  the  sail  down 
on  us.  The  cata.strophe  soon  followed.  While  we  were 
floundering  under  the  sail,  the  boat  upset,  and  pitched  us 
into  the  water.  What  hapixmed  <luring  the  next  few 
minutes  is  a  mystery  to  me.  All  was  dash,  splash,  darkness, 
and  confusion.  At  last  I  shook  my  head  clear  of  the  spray, 
and  found  that  we  were  all  three  clinging  to  the  same  side 
of  the  boat.  Here  we  floated  about,  up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  our  last.  Beaugendre 
unclasped  Ids  mantle,  and  pro|X)8ed  that  we  should  try  to 
save  ourselves  by  swimming.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  make  out  what  he  meant,  lor  tlie  wind  blew  one-half 
of  his  wortls  out  of  hearing,  and  the  billows  swallowed  up 
the  rest.  AMien  I  did  understand  him,  I  showed  him  the 
futility  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  and  so 
far,  not  less  than  two  leagues  from  the  shore.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  when  lilted  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  that  we  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  buildings.  A  sudden  gust  now 
righted  the  boat ;  but  before  we  could  get  in,  another  over¬ 
turned  it  again.  This  happened  three  times  over.  At 
length,  it  resume*!  and  retained  its  pro])er  position ;  the  wind 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  three  hours  more  we  reached  tlie 
Brille.”  Tlie  escape  waa  a  narrow  one.  Still  it  was  an 
escape,  and  De  Tarente  was  rather  jileased  than  otherwise 
that  his  romantic  impulse  had  led  him  into  so  much  peril. 
Tliree  or  four  days  afterwanls  he  found  himself  in  London, 
not  at  all  the  worse  for  his  ducking. 

During  his  stay  in  the  British  capital,  he  involved  himself 
in  a  quarrel  which  was  far  too  characteristic  of  the  period 
to  be  omitted.  The  Dutch  company  was  distributed  all  over 
the  city,  the  young  Frenchman  being  assigned  a  lo<lging  in 


Arundel  House  with  his  principal,  while  another  near  rela¬ 
tive,  Count  Henry  of  Nassau,  was  quartered  elsewhere. 
The  latter,  however,  not  liking  his  biUet,  transferretl  him¬ 


self  to  Arundel  House,  where  he  appropriated  an  apartment 
intended  for  De  Tarente.  The  latter  thus  describes  what 
followed ;  — 

“I  remonstrated  with  Count  Henry,  who  replied  with 
haughtiness.  A  quarrel  ensue<l,  and  we  drew  our  swords, 
but  were  immediately  separated.  Monsieur  de  Brederode 
carried  off  my  antagonist,  and  I  retired  to  my  chamber. 
No  sooner  bad  Prince  William  heard  of  the  dispute  than  he 
sent  fur  us  both,  and  made  us  promise  to  forget  the  past.  I, 
however,  had  no  wish  that  the  matter  should  end  thus.  I 
consulted  my  friend  D’Harcour,  who  was  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  Prince  Frederick  Henry  had 
bestowed  on  me.  ‘  This,'  said  I,  ‘  is  my  first  affair  of  honor ; 
and  I  had  rather  be  blamed  therein  fur  rashness,  than 
praised  for  circumspection.’  D’Harcour  replied  that  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  bear  my  challenge  to  Count 
Henry;  but  that  to  do  so  with  effect  it  would  be  necessary 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  festivities,  and  to  find 
another  pretext.  As  to  the  original  subject  of  quarrel,  he 
showed  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  revive  it,  since  I 
would  thus  compel  Prince  William,  who  had  attcin{>ted  to 
reconcile  us,  to  take  part  against  me ;  and  in  that  case  I 
must  inevitably  be  excluded  from  the  rejoicings.  I  tlianked 
my  friend  for  his  advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it  very 
exactly.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  I  happened  to 
meet  Count  Henry  at  the  bouse  of  a  lady  of  quality.  There 
were  many  guests  present,  and  a  great  rush  followed  when 
the  party  broke  up.  Expecting  this,  I  designedly  placed 
myself  behind  the  count.  The  pressure  compelled  him  to 

itush  me  rather  roughly,  but  of  course  quite  unintentionally, 
t  was,  however,  precisely  what  I  desired.  Telling  D’Har¬ 
cour  that  I  had  now  the  requisite  pretext,  I  described  my 
conduct.  He  approved  of  it,  and  the  moment  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  over,  bore  my  challenge  to  the  count.  The  latter 
excuseil  himself,  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  insult  me,  and  flatly  refused  to  fight.  He  added  that  he 
was  ready  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  refusal,  which  he 
afterwards  did  in  the  presence  of  many.  I  was  wailing  bb 


reply,  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  Vauville  (the  French 
ambassador),  where  D’Harcour  rejMjated  it  before  a  lari’e 
company.  Next  morning  we  were  both  placed  under  arrest 
and  some  censure  was  passed  on  my  youtlifiil  heat.”  (yj 
terminated  our  autobiographer’s  first  essay  in  the  art  of 
duelling  made  easy.  The  second,  as  we  shall  see,  he  found 
a  little  sharper. 

Family  matters  drew  De  Ttvrente  a  second  time  to  England 
in, 1639.  There  he  was  again  attacked  by  fever;  and  before 
he  could  recover,  the  campaigning  season  was  over.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  embraced  Protestantism,  wliich  had 
been  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  and  was  still  that  of  hij 
mother,  and  from  which,  indeed,  his  father  had  but  recentlr 
seceded.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  (juestion  his  sinoeritv  on 
taking  this  step.  Men,  however,  are  easily  {tersuaded  when 
inclination  seconds  argument.  And  Mademoiselle  d’Oran<'« 
was  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants.  ' 

He  made  his  debut  in  war  in  1640,  much  like  his  Uncle 
Turenne;  that  is,  carrying  a  pike  in  the  ranks.  It  wiis  the 
good  olil  custom  of  the  Orange  princes  tlius  to  train  their 
relatives  for  command  by  first  teaching  them  to  obey ;  and 
the  result  was  many  excellent  captains.  Nothing  of  impo^ 
tance  occurred  that  year.  During  the  ni’xt,  the  younij 
Frenchman  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  did  good 
service  at  the  siege  of  Genep.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strict  attention  to  details ;  conduct  as  un¬ 
fashionable  with  young  soldiers  then,  as  it  is  now.  He, 
however,  had  no  re.tson  to  l>e  dissatisfied  with  it.  .\fterthe 
capture  of  Genep,  his  regiment  occupied  an  advanced,  and 
therefore  (iangerous,  post.  For  this  was  peculiarly  the  era 
of  great  partisan  feats,  and  an  isqlated  corps  was  always 
liable  to  surprise.  The  prince  was  fully  aware  of  his  risk, 
and  for  four  days  and  nights  was  unsleeping.  Not  a  straw 
could  move  in  his  vicinity  without  iittracting  his  attention. 
Fatigue  at  length  brought  on  a  serious  illness;  and  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Bergues,  leaving  his  major,  who  was  much  less  vigi¬ 
lant,  in  command.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Spaiiiardi 
swooped  down  on  this  officer  and  carried  him  oil',  with  ths 
greater  portion  of  his  regiment. 

The  next  campaign  was  ojtened  by  De  Tarente  with  a 
duel,  which  we  shall  allow  himself  to  relate :  “  t\'e  were  en¬ 
camped  at  Rhimlterg,  when  I  was  challenged  b^  Prince 
Ratlzival,  whom  I  hail  occasionally  seen  in  my  visits  to  the 
queen  of  Bohemia.  The  prince  was  remarkably  assiduous 
in  paying  court  to  that  royal  lady,  whom  he  affected  to 
reganl  as  his  mistress  (Elizabeth  Stuart  was  then  forty- 
seven).  One  day  he  thought  it  right  to  be  offended,  Iteeaus* 
I  had  taken  a  place  near  her  which  he  wished  to  occupy. 
He  requested  me  to  surrender  it,  but  with  a  tone  and  man¬ 
ner  so  overbearing  that  I  could  not  comply.  Our  dispute 
alarmed  the  queen,  who  sought  to  reconcile  us,  and  even 
made  us  embrace  in  her  presence.  I  was  jiersuaded  that 
the  affair  would  go  no  further;  but,  unfortunately,  some 
mischievous  people  spread  a  report  that  my  countrymen, 
who  were  numerous  at  the  Hague,  would  twist  the  occur¬ 
rence,  if  it  remained  as  it  stootl,  to  the  glorification  of  tlieir 
country,  and  to  the  detriment  of  Prince  lladzival.  No 
sooner  had  this  report  reached  the  prince  than  he  hastcneil 
to  the  camp.  I  accepted  his  defiance,  and  it  was  agretal 
that  the  encounter  should  take  place  with  swords,  aljout  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  where  we  lay.  We  met,  .as  appoint¬ 
ed.  D’Harcour,  my  second,  measured  the  wea]K)ns,  ami 
found  that  my  antagonist’s  blade  w.as  the  longer,  by  at  least 
half  a  foot.  Tlie  prince  immediately  offered  to  exchange  it 
for  mine.  As  I  would  not  agree  to  this,  the  ipiestion  was 
decided  by  lot,  which  gave  each  of  us  his  own  weapon.  e 
fought  on  horseback,  and  the  combat  was  soon  over.  _  Ideait 
Prince  Kadzival  a  thrust  which  merely  pierced  his  shirt. 
He  replied  with  another,  that  would  have  been  as  harmless, 
had  I  been  better  armed.  A  guard  would  have  arrested 
and  turned  his  stroke ;  but  my  sword  had  none.  His  point, 
therefore,  pierced  my  wrist,  and,  running  along  niy  arm- 
ripped  it  open  right  up  to  the  shoulder.  I  ilroppeu  mv 
sword  and  fell,  i^me  of  the  prince’s  people  raised  me,  and 
tied  up  the  wound,  while  others  hurried  in  search  of  a  sur¬ 
geon.  Fortunately  for  me,  they  hail  not  far  to  seek. 
named  La  Sage  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  saved  my  me 
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br  his  diligence.  To  stanch  the  blood,  which  flowed  in 
torrents,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  several  veins  and  arte- 

_ an  operation  which  I  found  intensely  painful.  He  re¬ 
newed  the  dressings  in  another  hour,  causing  me  even  more 
a^ony  thtin  at  first.  Nevertheless,  I  slept  soundly  that 
nb'ht ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  on  horseback  at 
ibe  head  of  my  regiment,  ready  to  charge  a  body  of  two 
thousand  cavalry,  which  threatened  the  quarter  of  the  camp 
where  1  was  posted.”  The  prince’s  memoirs  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  mention  of  duelling.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that 
this  encounter  blunted  a  little,  the  rather  too  keen  edge  of 
his  sense  of  honor.  As  to  his  wound,  it  clid  not  jtrevent 
him  from  keeping  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
nor  from  sharing  in  the  next.  Hut  when  the  armies  went 
into  quarters,  towanls  the  end  of  1642,  it  was  still  unhealed, 
and  even  compelled  him  to  spend  a  month  at  the  waters  of 
Barege.  From  Barege  he  proceeded  to  Thouars,  where  his 
parents  were  then  residing.  “  But,”  he  writes,  “  I  resumed 
the  route  for  Holland  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  tor  hardly  had 
I  reached  Tliouars  than  I  found  that  my  father  intendetl  to 
wed  me  to  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last  duke  of  the  name  of 
Kohan.  Tliis  young  lady  was  decidedly  the  greatest  parti 
then  in  France.  I,  however,  was  too  strongly  attached  to 
Mademoiselle  d’Orange  to  form  any  otlu'r  engagement. 
Xor  was  it  long  l>etbre  I  found  means  to  stifle  my  father’s 
project,  completely.  My  friend,  D’Harcotir,  hatl  a  cousin 
who  was  in  confidence  of  the  Ue  Kohan.  By  my  direction, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  relative,  in  which  he  ac(jnainted  her 
that  my  affections  were  already  bestowed.  Tht.s  letter  was 
shown,  as  I  intended,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Iltdian ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  its  effect  on  a  spirit  so  prouil.”  An 
explanation  with  his  parents  followed.  “Mademoiselle 
d’Orangc  and  myselti”  he  informed  them,  “  have  long  un- 
lierstood  one  another.  We  have  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
inclinations,  the  same  sentiments.  And  she  has  vowed  that 
she  will  never  wed  another.”  The  duke  and  duchess  were 
[lerfectly  satisfied  with  their  son’s  choice,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
poses!  in  form  for  the  hand  of  the  young  pi-incess.  They 
anticipated  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  The  two  families 
were  on  a  level  in  point  of  we.alth,  descent,  and  pritle  ;  and 
they  had  already  intermarried.  Hardly  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore,  the  greatest  of  the  Orange  princes  had  bestowed  his 
daughter,  without  reluctance,  on  a  Duke  of  Tremouille. 
Times,  however,  as  the  suitors  were  to  find,  had  greatly  al¬ 
tered  since.  While  the  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  had 
ceased  to  be  much  regarded,  the  long  possession  of  the  fore¬ 
most  office  in  the  republic  had  taught  the  memliers  of  the 
House  of  Orange  to  look  upon  that  office  as  their  property. 
It  was  substantially  regal.  Tliey  considered  themselves, 
tlicrefbre,  quite  on  a  level  with  royalty,  and  adopteil  royal 
ideas  in  all  matters  marital.  All  this,  however,  was  only 
in  its  infancy.  And  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  replied  to 
the  Tremouilles, —  in  the  usual  style  of  those  d.ays  of  chaffer¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  for  courtly  brides, —  that  his  daughter’s 
hand  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  a  king,  or  for  an  elector, 
at  the  very  least,  they  were  far  from  considering  that  reply 
as  conclusive. 

It  was  true  that,  at  this  very  moment,  there  were  two 
other  very  high-born  rivals  in  the  field.  One  of  these  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the  state  of  England,  where 
civil  war  was  then  raging,  rendered  his  pretensions  of  little 
consequence.  A  more  formidable  competitor  was  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He,  however,  though  afterwards 
to  be  termed  “  The  Great  Elector,”  was  at  that  period  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hap- 
l^ned  to  possess  his  confidence.  And  for  this  confidence 
there  were  tlien  two  claimants.  Of  these,  his  nmther,  an 
cMrgetic  woman,  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverse  to 
“>e  Orange  alliance.  It  was  advocated,  indeed,  by  the 
Borsdorff*.  But  the  latter  was  far  from  wielding 
paramount  influence  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
^ited.  Thus  nobo«ly  could  guess  how  the  elector  wotild 
finally  dwide.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  were  neither  few  nor  light,  De  Tarente  was  a 
relative,  a  prime  favorite,  of  the  good-natured  Frederick 
fl«nry,  and  a  fast  friend  of  the  young  Prince  William, 
demoiselle  d  ’Orange,  too,  was  largely  gifted  with  the 


obstinacy  of  her  country.  Himself  and  his  friends,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  it  of  the  less  conseijuence,  that  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  who  was  a  very  unsentimental  dame,  should 
declare  herself  strongly  in  lavor  of  the  elector. 

llie  first  results  of  t^ie  proposal  made  by  the  Tremouilles 
were  not  favorable  to  the  lovers.  Tlie  Princess  of  Orange 
had  yet  to  learn  how  far  the  love-making  had  gone.  Still 
she  thought  it  her  duty  to  divide  the  pair  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  anil  to  treat  the  gentleman  with  marked  coldness. 

“  Tliis  change,”  he  states,  “  was  soon  noticed.  There  are 
always  people  at  court  who  do  not  scruple  to  advance 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors ;  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Portugal  was  ex.actly  such  a  person.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  that  Don  Antonio  who  had  been  de¬ 
spoiled  of  his  kingdom  by  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  and  whose 
son  Emmanuel  had  married  Amelia,  sister  of  Frederick 
Henry.  Without  fortune,  or  any  settled  position,  she  was 
the  humble  servant  of  her  aunt,  and  gladly  followed  the 
directions  which  she  received  to  watch  her  cousin.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  she  play  her  miserable  part,  that  I  could 
never  find  Mademoiselle  d’  Orange  for  one  moment  alone. 
All  confidential  conversation  being  thus  interdicted  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  resorteil  to  writing ;  and  soon  found  a  safe 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  our  correspondence.  This 
medium  was  Mademoiselle  Hanau,  another  companion  of 
the  young  princess.  Being  the  sister  of  the  nugning  land¬ 
gravine  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  one  of  whose  daughters  the 
Electress  of  Brandenburg  desired  to  wed  her  son,  she  was 
completely  in  the  interests  of  De  Tarente;  and  besides 
taking  charge  of  his  letters,  kept  him  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  went  on  at  the  Hague. 

Thanks  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  the  suit  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  progressed  but  slowlv.  Young 
Tremouille,  therefore,  rejoined  the  army,  when  the  fighting 
season  recommenced,  with  little  anxiety.  In  the  course  of 
the  camjiaign  he  met  with  an  odd  adventure.  The  troops 
were  encamped  in  the  neighlxirhoiKl  of  Ghent,  and  the 
prince  had  charge  of  the  outposts,  where  he  discharged  his 
duty  with  his  usual  scrupulous  attention  to  minutiae.  “  Re¬ 
turning  one  morning  to  my  quarters,”  he  writes,  “  I  found 
that  the  brigade  was  on  the  point  of  marching  away.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  dressed  as  I  was,  and  slept  about 
an  hour ;  until,  in  fact,  I  was  roused  by  a  general  blast  of 
trumpets.  No  sooner  were  my  eyes  fairly  open,  than  I  saw 
the  village  cure  enter  the  room.  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  ])lagiie  was  in  the  hamlet,  and  that  the  jirince  had  just 
onlered  it  to  be  evacuated.  He  added  that  he  verily  be¬ 
lieved  the  house  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  iiuarters  to 
be  one  of  those  infected,  and  that,  if  I  thought  fit  to  have 
it  searched,  I  would  find  concealed  therein  the  dead  boilies 
of  its  late  master  and  mistress,  which  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  army  had  hindered  their  friends  from  interring. 
The  cure  was  right.  My  servants  pulled  to  pieces  the  bed 
whereon  I  had  just  been  reposing,  and  there,  stowed  away 
in  the  mattress,  they  found  the  two  dead  boilies.”  The 
siege  and  capture  of  Iliilst  followed  without  any  occur¬ 
rence  worth  special  notice.  This  closed  the  war  for  the 
year.  The  troops  were  then  distributed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  De  Tarente  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
Hague ;  where,  as  he  observes,  he  was  destined  to  suffer 
much  annoyance. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little.  Shortly  after  the  armies 
took  the  field,  the  Princess  of  Orange  received  a  hint  of 
her  daughter’s  secret  correspondence,  and  took  measures  to 
obtain  a  full  acquaintance  therewith.  These  measures  were 
not  very  creditable ;  being,  in  fact,  pn'ci.  ely  such  as  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  scoundrels  of  our  moilem  sen¬ 
sational  novels.  One  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  fighting, 
Mademoiselle  de  Portugal,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  tempo¬ 
rary  absence  of  her  cousin,  entered  her  apartment,  attended 
by  a  clever  locksmith.  Certain  locks  were  then  carefully 
ofiened  and  as  carefully  refastened,  after  certain  letters  had 
been  abstracted.  'Hie  locksmith  and  the  lady  afterwards 
vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  their  handiwork  behind 
them.  The  letters,  of  course,  were  handed  over  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange ;  and  she  was  not  delighted  with  their 
contents.  They  revealed  a  state  of  things  of  which,  up  to 
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that  moment,  she  had  not  entertained  the  slicihtest  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  and  which  threatened  to  interfere  very  seriously  with 
her  projects  or  the  ajrsrandizement  of  her  family.  Tliey 
pave  evidence  in  every  line  that  matters  had  pone  as  far 
between  her  dauphter  and  her  lover  as  they  could  fairly 
po.  And  besides,  the  letters  were  not  flatterinp  to  herself. 
“  In  some  of  them,”  explains  the  writer,  “  I  besoupht 
Mademoiselle  d’Oranpe  to  make  a  confidant  of  her  father, 
of  whom  she  was  the  favorite  child ;  in  others  I  spoke  of 
the  ease  with  which  I  expected  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Prince  William,  her  brother ;  and  in  one  or  two  I  com¬ 
plained  sharply  of  the  proeeedinps  of  the  princess,  her 
mother.”  In  wliat  s[>irit  the  latter  perused  these  com¬ 
plaints  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive.  She  did  not  fly  off  into  a  towerinp  rape ;  such 
exhibitions  were  foreipn  to  her  temper.  She  determined 
to  have  her  “  revenpe  ”  in  another  and  more  useful  way,  as 
we  shall  see.  The  princess  handed  the  letters  to  Prince 
William,  who  rcceivetl  them  with  the  remark,  that  he  should 
know  what  course  to  take  when  he  hail  gone  throuph  them 
with  calmness.  “  Ilis  reply  alarmed  the  princess,”  says 
De  Tarente,  “  and  she  bepan  to  fear  that  he  was  a  party  to 
our  purmsc.  Nor  was  she  altogether  mistaken.  That 
nipht,  when  every  one  was  asleep,  the  prince  entered  his 
sister’s  chamber.  Thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
theft  had  been  effected,  she  was  still  ipnorant  of  the  loss 
of  her  letters.  Prince  William  bepan  with  reproaching 
her  for  concealing  our  enpagement  from  him.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  my  friend,  and  that  he  would  gladly  assist  us, 
rovided  she  gave  him  her  full  confidence.  Tliinking  that 
e  spoke  thus  merely  to  obtain  an  avowal  of  her  secret, 
she  declared  that  be  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  reveal.  He  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  ;  said  that  he  knew  more  than  she  suspected ;  and 
repeated  his  offers  to  serve  us  if  we  would  only  allow  1dm. 
‘  But,’  continued  he,  ‘  if  you  will  persist  in  making  me  a 
dupe.  I  warn  you  that  I  will  oppose  you  with  all  my  power.’ 
Nothing,  however,  that  he  could  say  had  any  effect  on  her 
obstinacy,  and  both  growing  angry,  they  parted  with  much 
bitterness.  As  the  prince  quitted  the  room,  he  drew  one  of 
my  letters  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  his  sister.  She  ran 
to  her  drawers,  discovered  her  loss,  and  then  comi)rehended 
the  full  extent  of  her  error.  She  sent  her  maid  after  her 
brother,  who  refused  to  return.  Going  straight  to  his 
mother  he  agreed  to  second  all  her  views.  AVIien  Mademoi¬ 
selle  d’Oranpe  apprised  me  of  what  had  passed,  I  blamed 
her  for  withholiling  from  her  brother  the  confidence  he 
demanded.  She,  however,  made  light  of  his  threats,  never 
doubting  but  that  she  would  be  able  to  regain  him  by 
me.ans  of  her  friend.  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine  de  Nassau, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.”  She  was  a  little  too 
sanguine  I  A  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  seldom 
known  to  abandon  the  side  which  he  had  deliberately 
taken. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
De  Tarente  was  subjected  to  much  annoyance.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  reserved  to  him,  the  courtiers  avoided 
him,  and  he  was  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the 
palace.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  remove  him  alto¬ 
gether,  by  giving  him  an  uninviting  command  on  the 
frontiers.  This  scheme,  however,  he  met  and  vanquished 
with  sharp  decision.  Taking  advantage  of  his  military 
position,  he  forced  an  interview  with  Freilerick  Henry. 
An  ex|>lanation  followed.  He  found  that  those  who  had 
stolen  his  letters  hail  not  scrupled  to  falsify  them.  An 
odious  description  had  been  given  of  many  of  them.  De- 
tachtni  passages  hail  been  communic.ated  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Some  of  these  were  inventions  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  to  others  such  additions  had  been  made  as  were 
considered  most  adapted  to  excite  his  iiulignation.  “  He 
cited  two  or  three  of  these  passages,”  says  De  Tarente, 
“  which  were  not  in  my  letters.  I  demanded  that  these  let¬ 
ters  should  be  produceil,  adding  that  if  there  could  be 
found  in  them  but  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  he  com¬ 
plained,  I  would  consent,  not  only  to  forego  his  favor,  but 
to  suffer  the  mo.st  rigorous  punisliment  be  could  impose.” 
The  Prince  of  Orange  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
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and  sent  for  the  letters  in  question.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
receive  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  never  existed. 
Tliis  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  completely  exonerated  Dc 
Tarente.  The  latter  then  spoke  of  his  hopes.  Frederick 
Henry  he.ard  him  patiently,  even  with  kindness.  Ilis  rejdv 
was  not  encouraging,  but  neither  was  it  a  proldliition. 
“  You  are  my  friend  and  relative,”  said  he,  “  and  would 
not  wilfully  oppose  the  welfare  of  my  house.  You  aie 
aware  of  the  offers  that  have  been  made  for  my  daughter’s 
hand,  and  you  cannot  be  astonished  if  I  should  prefer  one 
of  these  personages  to  even  yourself.” 

The  lover  now  endeavored  to  soften  the  princess. 
“  But,”  he  says,  with  a  strength  of  e.xpression  unusual  to 
him.  “  she  sjwuted  all  her  fire  upon  me.  During  the  two 
long  hours  of  our  interview  she  spoke  of  nothing  hut  steel 
and  poison.  Neither  excuse  nor  submission  could  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  her.  Her  mildest  and  nio«t  eousol.v 
tory  remark  w.as  spoken  as  I  quitted  her.  .\nd  that  wa^, 
that  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  vanquish  her  resent¬ 
ment  ;  but  that,  should  I  change  my  conduct,  she  would  be¬ 
seech  Heaven  to  give  her  grace  enough  to  jiardon  me.” 

De  Tarente  next  hail  an  interview  with  Prince  Williim, 
who  received  him  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  “  When¬ 
ever  I  attempted  to  broach  the  matter  I  had  at  heart,” 
sighs  the  unfortunate  youth,  “  be  interrupted  me  with  some 
remark  altogether  irrelevant.  I  could  never  mtike  him  un¬ 
derstand  me.  Our  conversation  was  a  tissue  of  shmls  and 
patches;  and  when  we  separated,  neither  of  us  could  re¬ 
member  a  syllabic  of  it,  or  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it 
was  all  about.” 

All  the  ho|M?s  of  the  lovers  were  now  centred  on  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Dowager  Electress  of  Brandenburg.  Tlie 
latter  worked  incessantly  to  effect  a  union  lietewen  her 
son  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  but  without  success, 
because  unseconded  by  Borsdorlf.  'Diis  gentleman,  like  .all 
his  class,  was  avaricious  and  corrupt.  The  hi'.diest  bidder 
commanded  him.  His  foible  was  well  known,  hut  her 
Highness  of  Orange  was  the  only  one  who,  in  this  instance, 
made  any  use  of  it.  Tlie  result  was  tliat  Borsdorff  gave  his 
fiat  for  the  Orange  alliance.  And  in  meek  oltedicme 
thereto,  the  gre.at  elector  packed  up  his  portable  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  betook  him  by  comfortable  stages  to  the  Hague. 
Mile.  d’Orange  vowed  to  hate  him  eternally.  Her  couduct 
did  not  falsify  her  vow  in  the  slightest  particular.  She  was 
positively  rude  to  the  suitor.  The  great  elector,  how¬ 
ever,  was  neither  fastidious  nor  sensitive.  He  was  assured 
of  the  consent  of  everybody  else  of  consequence,  and  he 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  that  of  the  lady.  Tliere  w.as  no 
shaking  his  purpose,  no  disturbing  his  solidity,  no  exciting 
a  spark  of  genemus  or  even  ungenerous  warmth  in  him. 
His  heavy  courtship  was  not  to  be  defeated.  It  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  sustain  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  the  longest  siege,  and 
to  e.xhaust  the  most  obstinate  resist.ance. 

'Tlie  campaign  of  1645  opened.  Ill  at  ease,  De  Tarente 
took  tbe  field  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Tlie  latter  dis¬ 
played  unmistakable  signs  of  insanity.  He  made  the  most 
astounding  movements,  and,  indeed,  showed  himself  imitc 
incapable  of  conducting  the  most  trifling  operation.  Now 
took  place  the  singular  scene  descrilied  by  Marshal  (ira- 
mont.  Tlie  marshal  had  been  explaining  his  views  re¬ 
specting  the  projected  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
had  heard  him  with  great  attention  to  tbe  end.  “Then,’ 
8.ays  De  Gramont,  “  he  took  my  hand  and  trotted  me  twice 
round  the  room  without  saying  a  single  word.  Coming  to 
a  dead  halt,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Aly  friend,  if  you  would  like  to 
dance  a  “  courante  k  I’Allemaude  ”  with  me,  now’s  your 
time,  or  never  1  ’  ”  Seeing  at  once  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  beside  himself,  the  Frenchman  danced  the  courante  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  made  his  liow,  and  withdrew.  _  Irom 
that  day  forth  the  great  warrior  was  nothing  but  a  cipher. 

The  battle  of  bis  feelings  had  by  this  time  laid  Be 
Tarente  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  And  when  his  fever  was  at 
its  height  the  Princess  of  Orange  absolutely  and  literally 
forced  her  daughter  to  the  altar.*  “  The  ceremony,  ’  re- 

•  Thus.  Ixiuise  de  Coitgny.  grandmother  ot  the  princess,  became 
the  ancestress  of  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia  and  Kmperornf  •••'rm’i"?- 
The  victor  of  tiedan  it  the  heir  ot  the  victim  ot  8t.  Bartholomew  t  Mc. 
Singular ! 
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marks  the  lover,  “  was  a  sad  one.  And  it  was  rendert'd 
even  more  sad  by  the  reluctance  of  the  child,  than  by  the 
malady  of  the  father.” 

The  last  hours  of  that  father  were  at  hand,  and  De  Tarente 
was  a  witness  of  them.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  Iwldness 
of  true  friendship,  first  a]>prised  the  dying  man  of  his  dan- 
ffer.  “  He  took  my  hand,”  relates  De  Tarente,  “  and  wept. 
I  introduced  Gontals,  a  minister  of  Delft,  who  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  prince  then  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  told 
lier  that  he  died  with  regret  because  he  had  married  her 
aiainst  her  will.  He  survived  a  few  hours  longer,  and 
hreathed  his  last,  regretted  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
(Irath  deprived  me  of  all  wish  to  settle  in  Holland.  I  gave 
Ml'e.  (TOrange  the  advice  of  a  time  friend.  I  represented 
that  she  would  render  herself  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  worlil  if  she  lived  at  variance  with  her  husbanil.  And 
I  showed  her  that  in  her  new  home,  surrounded  as  she 
would  lx*  by  strangers,  she  couhl  have  no  resource  beyond 
his  esteem.”  The  new  electress  departed  for  Brantlcn- 
hurg,  not  very  greatly  edified.  And  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  a  damsel  of  Hesse-Cassel, —  she  who  had  aspired  to 
the  plnee  now  filled  by  the  dtiughter  of  Orange,  —  was 
wcdiled  with  magnificent  ceremonies  to  that  disconsolate 
lover,  Ilenri-Charles  de  la  Tremouille,  Prince  of  Tarente. 


A  FRENCH  CLAIMANT. 

The  following  extraordinary  case  of  successful  impos¬ 
ture,  although  it  occurred  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  is  suflieient  to  show  not  only  how  easily 
the  untliinking  portion  of  mankind  may  be  induced  to 
believe  statements  of  the  most  preposterous  character,  and 
how  readily  they  lend  their  support  to  claims  which  bear 
on  their  surface  the  marks  of  invalidity  and  falsehood,  but 
aliK)  that  men  of  acknowledged  talent,  whose  whole  lives 
have  lx*en  i)as8ed  in  sifting  and  weighing  evidence,  may  be 
duped  by  a  clever,  cool  scoundrel,  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
retentive  memory,  and  an  unlimited  stock  of  audacity  and 
perseverance. 

In  most  instances  of  criminal  impersonation,  an  extraonli- 
n.ary  resemblance  between  the  genuine  and  soi-disant  indi 
vidual  has  first  suggested  and  then  supported  the  fraud ; 
hut  in  the  case  of  Pierre  Mege,  the  hero,  if  he  may  be  called 
sucli,  of  the  following  story,  no  such  likeness  existed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  more  dissimilar,  in 
fact*.  fiuTn,  character,  and  education,  than  the  noble  and 
cultivated  Sieur  de  Rougon,  and  the  ungainly  and  ignorant 
French  .soldier  who  undertook  to  act  his  j)art.  Yet  the 
ini[)ostor,  in  one  court  of  law,  gained  his  case,  and  entered 
upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  proj)erty,  in  the  face  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  declared  that  the  person  he  claimed  to  be  was 
dead  and  buried. 

Scipion  le  Brun  de  Castellane,  lord  of  Caille  and  Rougon, 
was  married,  in  the  year  1655,  to  Mademoiselle  Judith  le 
Gouche.  Both  were  Calvinists,  and  the  husband  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  members  of  that  sect.  Their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  was  Manosnue,  a  town  in  Provence ;  an<l  their  family 
consisted  of  five  cliildren,  —  three  boys  and  two  girls.  Tlie 
two  younger  sons  died  at  an  early  age  ;  but  the  elder  brother 
survived  until  he  was  thirty-two.  Tlie  baptismal  register 
of  the  Calvinists  having  been  lost  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  E<lict  of  Nantes,  the  date  of  Isaac’s  birth  could  not  1x3 
verified  from  this  source ;  but  any  doubts  on  this  ]K)int  were 
set  at  rest  by  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  M.  Bourdin,  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  his  wife 
resided.  This  entry  proves  Isaac’s  birth  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  19th  November,  1664.  In  1679,  Madame 
de  Caille  died,  and,  by  her  will,  she  made  her  surviving 
son,  Isaac,  her  heir,  and  gave  her  daughters  legacies  ;  leav¬ 
ing,  however,  a  lile-interest  in  the  whole  of  her  property  to 
her  husband,  who  determined  to  give  his  now  only  son  an 
education  suited  to  the  position  he  was  destined  ultimately 
to  fill. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  the 
family  were  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  settled  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  in  Switzerland,  canton  of  Berne.  Here  one  of  the 


daughters  died  in  1686,  and  the  grandfather  in  1690.  In 
the  year  1689,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  giving  to  their 
nearest  Catholic  relatives  the  property  of  those  Calvinists 
who  were  fugitives  from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  their 
reli'iion.  Monsieur  de  Caille  remained  faithful,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  sacrificing  his  estate  to  abjuring  his  creed.  His 
property  was  claimed  by  Madame  Anne  le  Gouehe,  the 
sister  of  Madame  de  Caille,  and  the  wife  of  M.  Rolland, 
Avocat-general  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dauphine.  It  was, 
however,  ultimately  decided  that  the  estate  should  be 
divided.  Property  producing  an  annual  rental  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  fell  to  a  Madame  Tardivi,  another  rela¬ 
tive  ;  whilst  Madame  Holland’s  share  brought  in  a  rental 
of  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 

Monsieur  de  Caille’s  eldest  son,  who  was  known  as  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Rougon,  appears  to  have  been  of  very  studious 
habits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
science.  Indeed,  severe  application  was  supposed  to  have 
greatly  aggravated  the  disease  to  which  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim.  He  died  of  consumption,  on  the  15th  February, 
1696,  at  Vevay,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  others; 
having  thus  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  her  nephew,  whom  she  had  intended 
making  her  heir,  ^ladamc  ^lland,  who  had  no  children, 
anti  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  remained  in  France,  made 
over  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Manostjue,  the  house 
which  had  been  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  family  rt'sidence,  to¬ 
gether  with  property  producing  seven  or  eight  hunilred 
francs  a  year ;  and  gave  as  her  reason  for  m.aking  this 
bequest,  the  death  of  Isaac  le  Brun  de  Rougon,  her  nephew. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1699,  a  soldier  (.wWat  dc  marine) 
appeared  before  Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  Jntendanl  de  la 
Marine  at  Toulon,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Caille.  His  history,  as  he  gave  it,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  He  had  always  had  the  misfortune  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  his  iudisjK»sition  to 
study,  and  the  preference  he  manifested  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  His  father  had  hated  him;  and  at 
Lausanne,  where  the  family  had  retreated,  the  ill  treatment 
he  haci  received  became  unbearable.  In  order  to  escape 
from  his  father’s  violence,  the  soldier  alleged  that  he  had 
fled  the  house  several  times,  and  at  last  he  had  been  placed 
in  close  confinement.  Through  the  assistance  of  a  servant, 
he  was  enabled  in  December,  1690,  to  effect  his  escape ;  and 
to  avoid  recapture,  and  to  be  enabled  to  embrace  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  he  determined  to  return  to  Provence.  On  the 
road  thither,  he  was  captured  by  some  Savoyard  troops, 
who  pres.sed  him  into  the  service ;  but  he  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  by  a  portion  of  a  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  de  Catinat,  to  whom  he  divulged  his 
real  name,  and  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  passport 
to  return  to  France.  He  then  entered  the  militia  of  Prov¬ 
ence  ;  and  one  day,  whilst  on  guard  at  the  governor’s  house, 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  silver  bowl,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  De 
Caille  family,  which  his  father  had  sold  witli  the  rest  of  his 
plate,  when  leaving  France  for  Switzerland.  He  was  so 
moved  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  at  once  burst  into 
tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  “  I  have  very 
good  reason  indeed  to  weep ;  ”  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
seal,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved,  in  onler  to 
show  that  he  was  nearly  related  to  those  to  whom  the  piece 
of  plate  ha<l  originally  belonged. 

Tlie  militia  having  been  disbanded,  our  soldier  went  to 
Miurseilles,  where  he  said  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one, 
Honorade  Venelle,  the  wife  of  Pierre  Mege,  with  whom 
resided  her  mother  and  her  two  sisters-in-law.  'Tlie  picture 
he  drew  of  theses  women  was  far  from  complimentary.  They 
were  of  doubtful  character,  and  had  not  even  the  outward 
appearance  of  being  respectable.  With  Honorade  Venelle 
he  formed  a  liaLion  of  a  criminal  nature.  —  in  fact,  according 
to  his  story,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  he  should, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  impersonate  him,  and  on  all 
occasions  should  assume  the  character  and  act  the  part  of 
Pierre  Mege.  He  did  so.  As  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  received 
and  paid  away  money ;  as  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  settled  money 
upon  Honorade  Venelle;  as  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  galley  La  Fid'ele  ;  and  as  Pierre  Mege,  he 
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had  been  disoharned,  on  the  force  to  which  he  lielonfrc*! 
beinw  re<luced.  In  1697,  he  again  joined, —  always  under 
the  name  of  Pierre  Mege ;  —  and  on  his  enlisting,  he  added 
the  Bobrinwt  Saru-regret,  which  the  man  whose  name,  the 
soldier  alleged,  he  merely  assumed,  had,  it  was  subsequently 
ascertained,  made  use  of  on  five  similar  occasions. 

Such  was  the  story  which  this  remarkable  soldier  gave 
of  his  antecedents.  The  name  of  the  person  who  first 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Monsieur  de  Vaiivray  was 
La  Violette,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  who  at  one  time  had 
been  a  valet  in  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  household ;  and  .about 
this  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marriage  arranged 
between  the  soldier  and  La  Vlolette’s  sister ;  but  this  match 
was  broken  off,  probably  as  being  hartlly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  scion  of  an  old 
aristocratic  French  family.  At  all  events,  the  proposed 
union  did  not  take  place. 

Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  the  soldier’s  superior,  who  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  considered  it  his  duty  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  suljordinate’s  admission  to  the  true  faith,  lie  then*fore 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Jesuits :  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  be  present  at  the 
formal  abjuration  of  his  protege,  msule  on  June  10,  1699,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Vicar-general  of  Toulon. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  soldier  stated  that  his  name 
was  Andre  (T Entrevereptef,  son  of  Scipion  (T Entrevergwn, 
lord  of  Caille,  and  of  the  late  Madame  Susanne  de  Caille. 
He  gave  his  age  as  twenty-three,  and  said  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  This  apparently  opened  Monsieur  de  Vau- 
vray’s  eyes ;  it  at  least  aroused  his  suspicion,  for  he 
expressed  himself  unable  to  believe  that  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  of  rank  should  never  have  been  taught  to  read  or  write, 
although  he  might,  as  he  alleged,  have  barrelled  with  his 
father  on  account  of  his  lazy  habits.  ITie  report  of  the 
abjuration  was  noised  abroad.  Monsieur  de  Caille  was 
communic.ated  with  at  Lausanne ;  and  in  answer  he  stated 
that  his  son,  the  Sieur  de  Rougon,  had  die<l,  on  Feb. 
15,  1696;  and  a  proper  certificate  of  the  death  was  for¬ 
warded  to  Monsieur  de  Vauvray.  It  now  transpired  that 
the  name  of  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  eldest  son  was  Isaac, 
and  not  Andre;  that  his  mother’s  name  was  Judith,  not 
Susanne ;  that  his  age  would  have  been  thirty-five,  and  not 
twenty-three,  as  he  was  born  on  Nov.  19,  1664,  and 
finally,  that  the  family  name  was  Le  Rrun  de  Castellane, 
and  not  ly Entreverques,  Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  interested 
as  he  had  been  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldier,  now  thought  it  high  time  to  have  him  .arrested ;  and 
after  a  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  the  king,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  lodged  in 
Toulon  jail.  All  depositions  and  documents  bearing  upon 
the  case  were  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  registrar  of  the 
criminal  court.  The  soldier  demanded  that  he  should 
undergo  an  examination ;  and  it  was  evident  he  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  scraps  of  information  which  he  had  only 
gained  since  his  arrest.  He  now  said  that  he  had  never 
known  his  right  name,  but  that  his  father  had  inv.ariably 
called  him  D’Entrevergues  de  Rougon  de  Caille;  and  he 
altered  his  age  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five.  He  denied 
ever  having  seen  or  known  his  godfather  or  gotlmothcr,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  left  Ma- 
noMue ;  albeit  it  was  well  known  to  many  that  Monsieur  de 
CaiUe’s  son  was  twenty-one  when  the  family  left  their  native 
country.  He  again  declared  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  and  alleged  as  a  reason  for  never  having  learned,  that 
his  eye-sight  had  been  too  bail  to  admit  of  it.  He  neither 
knew  the  names  of  the  streets  of  Manosque,  nor  the  position 
of  his  father’s  house  in  that  town ;  and  he  could  (kscribe 
none  of  the  rooms  in  it.  He  said  his  father  had  three 
instead  of  five  children.  He  could  not  describe  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  sister.  He  knew  neither  the  color  of  her  hair 
nor  her  height.  He  said  his  father’s  hair  and  beard  were 
black,  and  his  complexion  dark,  and  that  in  stature  he  was 
short  and  corpulent.  Now,  the  Sieur  had  in  reality  brown 
hair,  a  red  beard,  and  a  pale  face.  The  claimant  could 
give  no  description  of  his  aunt,  Madame  Lignon ;  yet  she  had 
lived  with  Isaac  le  Brun  at  Lausanne.  He  could  neither 
describe  the  stature,  features,  or  hair  of  his  grandmother, 


who  had  taken  refuge  at  Lausanne ;  nor  could  he  remember 
whether  there  were  other  residents  in  the  house  where  bij 
father  lorlged  at  Lausanne,  besides  his  family ;  and,  finally, 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  ftdends  and  relatiy^ 
of  the  family  at  Geneva. 

The  judge  of  the  crimin.al  court,  before  whom  this  exami¬ 
nation  took  place,  ordered  that  the  de|)ositions  should  W 
forwarded  to  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  the  nearest  relation>. 
Tlie  soldier  had  them  sent  to  Madame  Rolland  and  Monsieur 
T.anlivi,  and  even  to  many  persons  who  neither  held  ibf 
estates  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  family.  Madame  Rol¬ 
land  answered  by  endorsing  the  statements  made  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Caille  in  reference  to  her  nephew’s  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  his  death  on  Feb.  15,  1696. 

Tlie  criminal  court  now  issued  an  onler  that  the  soldier 
should  be  taken  to  Manosque,  and  other  places,  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  those  who  could  speak  positively  to  his  iden¬ 
tity  one  way  or  the  other;  but  at  this  juncture  Monsieur 
Rolland,  who  had  come  to  Toulon  on  behalf  of  his  wife, 
obtained  jrermission  to  pror-eed  ag.ainst  the  soldier  as  Piene 
M(?ge,  and  accordingly  this  was  done.  Twenty  witnesses  swore 
that  he  teas  Pierre  Mege.  the  son  of  a  convict  in  the  g.illeTs; 
and  some  of  them  said  they  had  possessed  an  .acquaintance 
with  him  extending  over  twenty  years.  Others,  with  as 
great  a  certainty,  swore  that  he  was  not  Isa.ac,  the  eldest 
son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille,  with  whom  they  had  been  fellow- 
students. 

It  might  have  been  supposeil  that  this  evidence  woidd 
have  utterly  disconcerted  any  impostor.  But  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  soldier  expressed  little  besides  firmness  and 
courage;  .and  many  s.aw  only  in  his  calm  and  self-collected 
manner  a  determintition  to  win  back  his  own  in  spite  of 
every  thing,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  appearances 
were,  for  the  time,  greatly  against  him.  He  tlemanded 
th.at  he  should  be  confronted  with  Monsieur  Rollaml  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges.  He  charged  that  gentleman  with 
Having  attempted  to  poison  him  whilst  in  jail,  and  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  thus  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  his 
favor.  Finally,  he  demanded  that  the  onler  of  the  court, 
that  he  shoidd  visit  the  places  where  Isaac  le  Brun  w.is 
known,  should  be  c.arried  out.  After  much  delay,  he  was 
taken  to  Aix,  and  on  the  road,  an  attack,  instig.ated,  flic 
prisoner  alleged,  by  Monsieur  Rolland,  was  made  upon 
him  by  throe  men,  who  put  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  tried 
to  compel  him  to  escape ;  and  his  keeper  swore  to  the  tnitb 
of  this  stjitement,  and  said  that  he  h.ad  to  come  to  his  res¬ 
cue.  Tliis  p.art  of  the  story  was  never  thoroughly  cleared 
up ;  but  at  the  time  it  certainly  strengthened  the  soldier’s 
case. 

Monsieur  de  Caille,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  all 
this  time  in  Switzerland,  and  un.able  to  attend  the  trials 
person.ally,  on  account  of  the  laws  against  Calvinists  in 
Fr.ancc,  signed  a  deposition  on  Jan.  6,  1700.  lie  sim¬ 
ply  affirmed  that  his  son  Isaac  died  on  Feb.  15,  1C96. 
and  that,  being  neither  bereft  of  the  common  feelin|p 
of  humanity  nor  of  those  of  a  father,  he  should  have  re¬ 
quested  his  relations  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  had  he  .an_v 
cause  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  occurrence ;  but  as 
he  had  seen  his  son  die,  such  a  doubt  did  not  exist.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Caille  at  the  same  time  gave  full  power  to  an 
attorney  to  prosecute  the  impostor  for  a  criminal  oflenoe. 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Provence. 

IW  an  order  of  the  court,  the  prisoner  was  then  removed 
to  Toulon,  to  be  tried,  and  to  receive  a  final  sentence. 
This  decision  did  not  appear  to  disconcert  him  in  the  least, 
lie  always  expressed  himself  with  certainty  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  of  the  trial,  and  said  he  was  sure  that  if  his 
father,  the  Sieur  de  Caille,  could  see  him,  he  would  reow- 
nize  him,  and  that  parental  tenderness  would  lead  him 
to  own  him.  Those  around  him  saw  no  signs  of  wavering, 
no  hesitation,  no  nervousness,  nor  any  mark  of  impostum. 

At  his  trial,  however,  which  was  proceeded  with  .at  Tou¬ 
lon,  he  maintained  a  most  rigid  silence ;  and  his  cause  liwi 
to  ^  read  out,  .as  for  one  who  was  in  reality  dumb.  TJi*' 
behavior  was  no  doubt  greatly  against  the  prisoner,  but 
apparently  did  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  case.  He  ww 
charged  with  impersonating  a  man  who  was  dead  m  it- 
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self  a  capital  offence ;  but  he  appealed  from  the  whole 
criminal  proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
^owed  to  prove  before  the  parliament  of  Provence  who  he 
was.  After  further  delay,  uus  was  allowed.  IJotli  sides 
,et  vi'orously  to  work  to  collect  evidence.  The  soldier 
was  tien  to  Manos<jue,  to  Caille,  and  to  llougou.  Many 
persons  recognized  him  as  Isaac  de  Castellane ;  and  alter 
ttose  journeys,  which  were  almost  triumphal  in  character, 
tlie  soldier  had  found  upwards  of  one  hundred  witnesses 
who  were  prepared  to  swear  to  his  desired  identity. 

On  the  other  hand.  Monsieur  do  Caille’s  sitle  undertook 
(i) prove:  First,  that  his  eldest  son  died  on  Feb.  15,  ; 

secondly,  that  the  soldier  was  not  his  son;  thirdly, 

he  was  Pierre  Mege.  Monsieur  Holland  tried  hard  to 
induce  the  parliament  to  delegate  the  powers  of  a  magis¬ 
trate  in  parlibns  to  some  one  resident  in  Switzerland,  who 
diould  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  relerenee  to  the 
residence  and  death  of  Isaac  le  Brun,  at  \’evay,  as  it  was 
owin''  to  this  weighty  evidence  not  having  been  given  Ih,"- 
tore  a  judge  of  the  French  courts,  that  it  had  not  been 
ileemed  fully  admissible;  but  this  course  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  soldier’s  counsel,  and  tlie  case  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  without  Monsieur  Holland  having  gained 
his  point.  The  soldier  renewed  his  attacks  u|)ou  Alonsieur 
Holland;  accused  him  of  taiui)ering  witli  the  depositions, 
;uid  brought  experts,  who  swore  that  the  alterations  were 
in  his  handwriting ;  charged  him  with  erasing  other  por¬ 
tions  with  corrosives ;  accused  all  his  witnesses  ot  perjury  ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  baud  of  Ibllowers,  he  was,  alter 
fiiteen  sittings,  and  another  examination,  declared  to  be  the 
iun  of  Alonsieur  de  Caille. 

The  public  joy  at  this  decision  was  immense.  Alerchants 
and  shopkeepers,  farmers  and  laborers,  alike  lelt  their 
work,  and  added  to  tlie  dense  throng  that  had  assembled 
round  the  court  and  choked  up  its  approaches  since  the 
early  morning.  The  judges  were  drawn  home  by  the  mob ; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  one  ot  them  could  do  to  prevent 
them  carrying  him  off  on  their  shoulders. 

Three  weexs  afterwards,  the  soldier  married  the  daughter 
of  Alonsieur  Serri,  a  physician  who  had  lurnished  the  e.x- 
penses  of  the  trial ;  and  the  young  lady  being  related  to 
three  of  the  judges  who  had  given  their  votes  in  lavor  of 
her  husband,  it  was  alleged  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alliance  had  influenced  tliem  in  their  decision.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  soldier  obtained  Alonsieur  de  Caille’s 
property,  ills  first  act  was  to  drive  forth  the  residents  in 
Madame  Holland’s  private  pourhouse,  which  had  originally 
been  his  father’s  residence.  This  was  particularly  notice¬ 
able,  because,  on  a  visit  he  had  [>aid  some  time  previously 
to  this  institution,  he  had  remarked,  when  looking  up  at 
the  windows,  “  You  are  within,  whilst  I,  the  heir,  am  with¬ 
out;  still  I  will  not  unhouse  you.”  A  short  time  afterwards, 
the  soldier  had  his  picture  engraved,  with  these  words 
uuder  it  : — 

Isaac  le  Bbun  de  Castellane, 
tiuignuur  do  Caille  et  do  Uuugoii. 

Aged  37  years  in  1707. 

Below,  ag.ain,  were  verses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free 
translation :  — 

Since  childhood’s  days,  my  life  was  dearly  Ixiund 

By  Fate’s  capricious  chains,  which  gail  and  wound. 

Away  from  me  my  natal  right  they’d  keep, 

Who  deemed  me  helpless  in  the  grave-bound  sleep ; 

But  Heaven,  defender  of  my  injured  right, 

E’en  through  the  tempest,  points  the  port  in  sight. 

Monsieur  Holland  was  ruined  by  the  adverse  judgment, 
W  did  not  give  up  the  struggle.  lie  at  once  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  and 
obtained  leave  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King’s  Coun¬ 
cil;  and  he  was  strengthened  in  his  ho|)e  of  ultimately 
?nhung  the  day  by  the  fact  tliat  llonorade  Venelle,  the 
»ife  ot  Pierre  Mdge,  who  had  kept  silence  durin*'  the  trial, 
now  came  forward,  and  positively  declared  the  soldier 
*0  be  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  lawfully  married  in 


1685.  Such  a  declaration,  however,  giving,  as  it  did,  the 
lie  direct  to  the  judges’  decision,  induced  them  to  order  her 
immediate  arrest ;  and  she  was  confined  in  jail  at  Aix.  On 
the  case  coming  betbre  the  council.  Monsieur  de  la  Bliniere 
appeared  for  Alonsieur  Holland  and  Monsieur  Sylvain  for 
the  soldier;  the  result  being  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Provencal  parliament  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  tliirteen 
members,  and  the  case  ordered  to  be  sent  betbre  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris. 

This  reversal  wrested  the  property  from  the  hands  of  the 
soldier,  and  a  favorable  termination  to  another  and  entirely 
new  trial  could  alone  restore  it  to  him.  He  had,  however, 
gained  one  grand  point.  His  life  was  no  longer  in  danger, 
as  the  French  law  did  nut  admit  of  any  one  being  twice  put 
on  his  trial  tbr  the  same  capital  otience,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judges  of  the  parliament  of  Provence,  given  in  his  favor, 
after  criminal  proceedings  had  once  been  commenced 
against  him,  removed  him  trom  a  position  of  great  peril. 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  wiis  now  removed  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  betbre  the  parliament  of  that  city  that  tlie 
case  was  to  be  mure  fully  investigated  and  a  final  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at.  Thu  counsel  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier  was  again  Monsieur  Sylvain,  and,  in  addition. 
Monsieur  Terrasson,  who  was  well  known  at  the  French 
bar  as  an  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  and  an  upright  and 
conscientious  man.  Alonsieur  de  la  Bliniere  again  appeared 
tbr  Monsieur  Holland. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  which  such  hard 
swearing  and  counter-swearing  took  place,  or  where  the 
counsel  on  either  side  appeared  mure  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  clients. 

Un  behalf  of  the  soldier,  it  was  urged  that  his  steady, 
uniform  adherence  to  his  story,  tliroughout  the  case,  was 
greatly  in  his  favor ;  and  it  was  denounced  as  absurd  to 
sup[)ose  that  a  man  without  brains,  education,  money,  or 
any  kind  of  resources,  would  have  dared  to  take  a  name  to 
which  he  was  not  justly  entitled.  It  was  argued  that  such 
a  proceeding  woulU  reijuire  powers  of  intellect  and  memory 
that  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  superhuman.  The 
soldier’s  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Serri  was  adduced  in 
his  favor ;  as  it  was  {lointed  out,  with  some  apparent  show 
of  reason,  that  he  would  not  have  been  tbol  enough  to  have 
married  again  whilst  his  first  wife  was  alive,  and  thus  run 
the  risk  ot  a  second  criminal  prosecution  should  she  choose 
to  give  evidence  against  him.  Numberless  witnesses  again 
gave  testimony  in  his  favor.  Esprit  Martine  deposed  that 
she  had  nursed  Alonsieur  de  Cailie’s  sou,  and  had  weaned 
him.  Her  account  of  what  he  was  like  tallied  exactly  with 
what  the  soldier  then  was.  She  detailed  the  scars  which 
Isaac  le  Brun  had  upon  his  body,  and  similar  marks  were 
found  upon  the  soldier.  She  swore  positively  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Catherine  liegniere  also  swore  to  having  nursed  Isaac, 
and  said  she  recognized  him  the  very  moment  she  set  eyes 
upon  him,  upon  wliich  occasion  she  had  been  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  her  tears.  She  gave  a  clear  description  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  cicatrices  which  Isaac  le  Brun  had  un  his  Liody,  and 
concluded  by  swearing  that  the  soldier  was  the  same  being 
she  had  nursed. 

Catherine  Pierron,  another  nurse,  recognized  him  by  his 
eyes,  his  tliin  legs,  his  matted  hair ;  and  she  swore  in  an 
equally  uuhesitatiug  manner  to  his  identity  as  Isaac  le  Brun 
de  Castellane. 

Louise  Maudette,  in  whose  care  Isaac  had  been  placed 
after  he  was  weaned,  also  gave  an  account  of  the  scars 
which  the  soldier  bore,  and  declared  she  recognized  him  as 
Isaac  by  his  cheek-bones,  which  were  “just  like  those  of  the 
boy  she  had  once  charge  of.” 

Alonsieur  de  Alongastin,  among  many  others,  declared 
that,  after  putting  a  great  number  of  searching  ([uestions  to 
the  soldier,  his  answers  satisfied  him  that  he  was  the  man 
he  claimed  to  be. 

Twenty-four  servants  swore  to  his  identity ;  and  a  host  of 
other  witnesses,  without  saying  positively  Uiat  he  was  tlie 
sun  of  Monsieur  de  Caille,  testified  to  the  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  he  bore  to  that  person.  According  to  these 
witnesses,  Isaac  le  Brun  de  Castellane  had  always  promised 
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to  be  tall.  He  had  a  slouching  figure,  with  large,  bony, 
and  prominent  shoulders.  He  was  pot-bellied.  His  skin 
was  white;  his  hands  were  long  and  clammy.  His  legs 
were  the  same  size  all  the  way  down,  and  in  addition  he 
was  knock-kneed.  He  was  very  thin,  and  had  a  sickly  and 
delicate  complexion ;  but  want  and  toil  had  served  to  harden 
him.  He  was  ugly,  and  very  disagreeable ;  his  head  was 
buried  between  Tiis  shoulders.  His  hair  was  coarse,  black, 
and  lank.  His  face  was  long;  his  forehead  projecting  and 
irregular.  His  eyes  were  small,  deep-set,  and  watery.  His 
temj»ies  and  cheek-bones  were  large,  and  his  cheeks  were 
hollow.  His  nose  was  flat,  his  chin  sharp;  his  mouth  large, 
and  filled  with  black  and  ugly  teeth.  Naturally,  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  pale,  and  he  rouged  his  face,  to  avoid  looking 
like  a  corpse.  His  voice  was  like  a  woman’s.  His  appear¬ 
ance  contemptible.  The  general  expression  of  his  tace  was 
idiotic.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  clown,  and  the  gait  of  a 
fool.  He  had  a  scar  on  the  left  eyebrow,  caused  by  a  stone 
thrown  at  him ;  scars  beneath  both  eyes,  produced  by  the 
incision  of  a  lancet.  At  his  birth,  his  ears  were  attached  to 
his  head  at  the  outer  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  separate  them  with  a  razor.  He  had  marks  of 
scrofula  on  his  neck  and  legs,  and  a  tumor  beneath  the 
knee,  which  had  been  punctured  thrice.  As  a  child,  his 
gp'aat  toe  was  lanced  for  inflammation,  caused  by  the  nail 
growing  into  the  quick.  His  nurse  had  cauterized  his  left 
leg.  At  the  back  of  his  head  there  was  a  large  pointed 
bone,  which  protruded  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncle,  had  each  a  similar  peculiari¬ 
ty,  which,  indeed,  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  Finally, 
the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  resembled  his  mother  chiefly 
in  his  nose  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  resembled 
Mademoiselles  le  (kmche  and  St.  Etienne,  his  cousins ;  but 
above  all,  he  was  like  Madame  de  Lignon,  his  aunt,  and 
Mile,  la  Coulette,  his  cousin.  Such  was  the  description  of 
his  person.  As  to  his  mind,  he  was,  it  was  alleged,  stupid, 
and  rarely  S]x>ke  without  making  some  silly  remark.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  teach  him  either  to  read  or  to  write.  He 
was  brutal,  passionate,  quarrelsome,  without  feeling,  and 
always  ili-treated  children  of  his  own  age.  He  had  a 
cringing  aspect,  and  the  manners  of  a  groom,  and  fled  from 
the  society  of  respectable  people  to  enjoy  that  of  scoun¬ 
drels. 

This  description  was  flatly  contradicted  by  Monsieur 
Rolland’s  witnesses ;  and  the  soldier’s  counsel  urged  that, 
as  Monsieur  Isaac  de  Castellane  could  not  have  two  noses, 
two  mouths,  in  short,  two  faces  and  two  bodies,  his  was  the 
right  portrait.  Witnesses  were  brought  who  stated  that 
Monsieur  de  Caille  was  never  at  his  son’s  death-bed  at  all. 
Others  swore  that  Isaac  never  could  read  or  write ;  and  to 
show  that  this  was  nothing  extraordinary,  several  instances 
were  cited  of  persons  of  good  position  who  were  then  in  the 
flesh  whose  education  had  been  left  in  the  same  deplorable 
condition.  Other  instances  of  persons  who  had  forgotten 
to  read  after  they  had  learned  were  proved,  in  order  to 
meet  the  evidence  of  those  who  appeared  to  remember  that 
Isaac’s  learning  had  reached  thus  far. 

Many  witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier  in  no  way  resem¬ 
bled  Pierre  Mege,  in  stature,  features,  complexion,  or  voice. 
The  attacks  upon  Monsieur  Holland  were  resumed.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  mendacious  conspirator,  in  league  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  evidence  in  the 
depositions  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  was  ridiculed  as  being 
utterly  worthless,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  fled  from  his 
country  as  a  heretic ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  majority  of 
his  relations  were  not  to  be  believed  for  similar  rea.sons. 

On  the  other  hand.  Monsieur  de  la  Bliniere’s  witnesses 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  numerous  peculiarities  said 
to  have  been  visible  in  and  upon  Isaac  le  Brun.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  testimony,  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  son  had  fine 
eyes,  a  well-formed  nose,  a  small  rosy  mouth,  a  remarkably 
well-formed  face,  and  a  beautiful  complexion.  His  figure 
was  slight,  but  firmly  and  compactly  built.  He  carried 
himself  well,  and  had  a  most  pleasing  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance.  His  manners  were  winning,  and  his  disposition 
kind.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  extremely 
liberal-minded.  He  was  well-informed,  full  of  wit  and  vi- 
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vacity,  yet  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  unassuming.  He 
spoke  French  perfectly,  and  was  devoted  to  the  exercise 
b<)th  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  own 
profession  of  faith,  —  was  pure  in  morals,  lair  in  his  deal¬ 
ings.  In  fine,  he  was  a  scholar,  gentleman,  and  Christian. 

Four  of  Isaac’s  tutors  deposed  to  his  having  learnetl  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  his  having  studied  Creek  ami  Latin 
at  college.  Duly  attested  certific.ates,  signed  by  the  I'rcneh 
minister  at  Geneva,  from  five  diflerent  professors,  set  litrih 
that  Isaac  le  Brun  had  attended  their  lectures  at  ( Icneva 
during  three  years.  As  it  had  been  urged  that  he  ha  I  forc 
gotten  to  read  and  write.  Monsieur  de  la  Blinlere  jMiinted 
out  that  the  soldier  had  denied  ever  having  been  able  to 
learn  to  write. 

With  regarcl  to  the  proofs  of  Isaac  de  Castellano’s  death, 
certificates  were  produced  from  the  magistrates  at  Vevav, 
establishing  the  fact.  Other  depositions  were  also  loi-wan’l- 
e<l,  after  having  been  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
Berne  and  the  Manjuis  de  Puysieux,  the  French  amhassa- 
dor  in  Switzerland  ;  amongst  others,  those  of  Monsicui;  le 
Sage,  the  minister  who  attended  Isaac  le  Bran  on  his 
death-bed;  of  Monsieur  Second,  in  whose  house  he  lived; 
of  the  doctor,  surgeon,  and  chemist  who  attemle.l  him;  of 
the  watcher  who  had  been  placed  over  his  body,  and  who 
had  laid  it  out ;  of  the  undertaker  who  had  prep  ireil  the 
corpse  for  burial,  anil  placed  it  in  the  coflin ;  and  of  several 
others  who  had  attended  the  sick  man  during  his  last  illness, 
and  who  had  subsequently  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
ilonsieur  de  Caille  further  obtaine  I  the  evidence  of  twenty- 
nine  other  witnesses,  who  had  known  the  deceased  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  and  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  illness 
that  had  eventually  carried  him  oft',  and  of  his  general  a[)- 
pearance.  Three  of  Isaac  le  Brun’s  aunts  gave  similar  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Louis  at  <  irenohle 
deposed  that  he  was  present  when  Madame  Holland  received 
the  news  of  her  nephew’s  death  in  16'J6.  This  was  the  prinei- 
)al  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  death  ot  Isaac 
e  Brun  ;  and  certainly  most  people  would  consider  it  sudi- 
ciently  convincing;  and  in  the  end  it  proved  so.  Other 
proof,  however,  was  forthcoming  to  show  who  the  soldier  in 
reality  was;  and  this  was  subsequently  pliu-ed  beyond  doubt. 
Honorade  Venelle  came  forward  and  swore  unhesitatingly 
that  Pierre  Mege  was  her  husband,  whom  she  h-oil  married 
in  1685,  and  with  whom  she  had  cohabiteil  until  ItW.i. 
Her  reasons  for  keeping  so  rigid  a  silence  since  she  lirst 
heard  of  her  husband’s  villanous  proceedings  were  iHTti-ctly 
valid  and  comprehensible.  Had  she  attempted  to  verily 
his  statements,  her  position  would  have  been  that  of  /xir'i- 
ceps  criminis ;  on  the  other  hand,  had  she  given  information 
as  to  who  he  really  was,  she  would  in  eft'ect  have  U'cn 
signing  his  death-warrant,  and  she  determined  to  let  tilings 
take  their  course,  the  more  so  as  her  position  as  a  married 
woman  was  not  imperilled  until  the  marritige  of  I’icrrc 
Mege  with  Mademoiselle  de  Serri.  Her  evidence,  coiqilcd 
with  that  of  many  other  witnesses,  established  the  identity 
of  the  soldier  as  Pierre  Mege,  who  bail  enlisted  seven  times 
in  the  French  army;  against  whom  a  warrant  for  violence 
against  a  clergyman  had  been  issued  ;  who  had  three  limes 
abjured  his  religion  ;  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  many  other 
vile  actions. 

In  this  extraordinary  case,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  French  causes  cetebres,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  witnesses,  who  had  almost  all  seen  and  known 
Isaac  de  Castellane,  were  examined  on  the  im|)ostor’s 
side.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten  either  swore  jKi.-itive- 
ly  that  the  soldier  was  the  son  of  Monsieur  de  C  aille,  or 
that  they  believed  him  to  be  such.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  ten  witnesses,  twenty  said  that  the  impostor  resembled 
Madame  Holland,  although  not  the  slightest  likeness  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  two.  Sixteen  were  convicted  ot  false¬ 
hood  out  of  their  own  mouths.  One  extraonlinary  fact 
was  elicited  during  the  trial :  the  journal  of  Monsieur 
Bourdin,  Isaac  de  Castellane’s  maU-rnal  grandfather,  con¬ 
tained  an  entry  of  the  names  of  the  five  different  nurses 
who  had  attended  his  grandson  when  a  child;  and  these 
did  not  corresjwnd  with  either  the  Christian  or  surnames 
of  those  examined  during  this  trial;  and  it  was  proved 
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th»t  one  of  them,  Martine  Esprit,  could  only  have  been 
seven  years  old  at  the  very  time  she  swore  she  suckled 
i  Isaac  le  Brun. 

I  On  behalf  of  Madame  Rolland,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  witnesses  were  examined :  of  these,  thirty-eight  swore 
!  jiiat  the  soldier  was  not  the  son  ot  Monsieur  tie  Caille ; 
seven,  at  the  Toulon  trial,  swore  the  same.  All  these  wit¬ 
nesses  agreed  with  those  at  Lausanne  and  Vevay,  in  their 
description  of  Isaac  le  Brun.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier  was  Pierre  Mege,  whom 
thev  had  known  —  some  fifteen,  others  twenty,  and,  again, 
others  twenty-five  years.  At  the  Toulon  trial,  nine  gave 
similar  evidenee.  Thev  showed  themselves  to  be  thorough- 
Iv  conversant  with  his  Iiistory  to  the  most  minute  details, 
ilany  of  his  comrades  and  superiors  in  the  army,  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  was  the  same  Pierre  Mege ; 
in  fact,  on  all  sides,  from  those  who  had  known  him  well,  and 
those  who  knew  but  little  of  him,  the  cry  came  that  he  was 
no  one  else  but  Pierre  Mege. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  De  Caille  rejected  the  soldier  as  an  iiujwstor  from 
the  very  first.  Only  one  relation,  who  had  never  seen 
Isaac  le  Brun,  said  he  believed  in  him ;  but  this  statemeut 
was  allerwards  withdrawn.  Amongst  the  witnesses  of  the 
soldier,  there  were  twenty  beggars,  subsisting  on  charity  at 
Manos(iue,  and  sixty  workmen  and  peasants,  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  read  or  write.  Amongst  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
Madame  Holland,  more  than  two-thirds  were  burgesses, 
lawyers,  gentlemen,  or  clergymen,  many  of  whom  had 
stuiiied  with  Isaac  le  Brun. 

On  the  17th  March,  1712,  thirteen  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  impostor  first  came  forward,  the  supreme 
court  of  Paris  decided  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Monsieur 
de  Caille,  but  was  Pierre  Mege.  lie  was  again  thrown 
into  prison  ;  but  the  uulortunate  Mademoiselle  Serri,  v\  ith 
whom  the  impostor  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
marri.ige,  after  the  absurd  decision  of  the  Proven<,'al  Parlia¬ 
ment,  commenced  a  suit,  conducted  by  Monsieur  Jylouin, 
in  which  she  sought  to  obtain  an  order  to  oppose  the  judg¬ 
ment,  which  mjde  her  marriage  illegal.  This  delayed  a 
prosecution  for  bigamy  against  Mege,  which  was  to  have 
been  at  once  proceeded  with ;  but  before  Mademoiselle 
berri's  case  had  been  terminated,  death  had  summoned  him 
belbre  a  higher  tribunal. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  such  a  pro¬ 
tracted  trial,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  Much  of  the 
evidence  has,  of  course,  necessarily  been  omitted,  together 
with  the  able  sj)eeches  of  the  counsel ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  boldness  and  effrontery  are  principally 
needed  for  successful  imposture,  and  that  the  clearest  and 
most  unimpeachable  evidence  is  sometimes  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  combat  successfully  the  fraudulent  designs  of'  those 
who  possess  such  qualities. 


DANGER  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

When  we  hear  that  so  many  persons  are  struck  by  lightr 
ning  in  the  course  of  a  year,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  lightning  as  greater  than  it  i-eally  is ;  and  thus  the 
feelings  of  awe  and  terror  which  many  exj)erience  during 
the  progress  of  a  thunder-storm  are  too  often  increased.  In 
reality,  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  during  such 
storms  is  far  from  great,  more  especially  in  towns.  It  is 
Well  that  this  should  be  known,  because  the  effects  produced 
on  persons  of  nervous  temperament  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  resounding  peals  of  thunder,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  painful,  without  that  additional  and  even  more  dis¬ 
tressing  terror  which  the  apprehension  of  real  danger 
commonly  produces.  Instances  have  been  known  of  death 
being  occasioned  by  the  dread  which  a  thunder-storm  has 
excited,  when  the  seat  of  danger  was  in  reality  several 
miles  away. 

There  are,  however,  persons,  not  otherwise  wanting  in 
courage,  who  experience  an  oppressive  sense  of  terror  — 
apart  from  the  fear  of  danger  —  when  electrical  phenom¬ 


ena  are  in  progress.  The  Emperor  Augustus  used  to  sufler 
the  most  distressing  emotions  when  a  thunder-storm  was  in 
progress ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a  low 
vaulted  chamber  under  ground,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  lightning  never  jienetrates  far  below  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  Maj.  Yokes,  the  Irish  police-officer,  —  a  man  whose 
daring  was  proverbial,  —  used  to  be  prostrated  by  terror 
during  a  thunder-storm.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  these  in¬ 
stances,  nervous  effects  are  produced  which  are  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  fear  engendered  by  the  simple  consciousness 
of  danger. 

We  have  said  that  the  danger  is  small  when  a  thunder¬ 
storm  is  in  progress.  If  we  consider  the  number  of  persons 
exposed  during  a  year,  in  England,  to  the  etl’ects  ot  light¬ 
ning-storms  raging  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
compare  with  that  number  the  small  numlmr  of  recorded 
deaths,  we  shall  see  that  the  probability  of  being  struck  by 
lightning  is  very  small  indeed.  The  danger  we  are  exposed 
to  in  travelling  along  the  most  carefully  regulated  railway, 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  to  wliich,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  are  ex|)osed  when  a  thumler-storm  is  ra¬ 
ging  around  us.  Yet,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  men  do  not  rea¬ 
son  -according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  tlesirable  that  they  should.  There  are  measures  of  pi-e- 
cautlon  which,  small  though  the  danger  may  be,  it  is  well 
to  adopt.  In  a  railway-carriage,  it  would  be  foolish  to  let 
the  mind  dwell  ujion  the  danger  to  which  we  arc  in  reality 
ex^Kised,  since  we  can  do  nothing  towards  diminishing  it. 
But  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  neglect  preeautious  in 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  merely  because  the 
danger  of  being  struck  is  small,  as  it  would  be  to  neglect 
the  rules  which  regulate  powder-stores,  merely  because  the 
instances  in  which  fires  have  been  caused  by  carrying 
cigar-lights  in  the  coat-pocket,  or  by  wearing  iron  on  the 
sole  of  the  boot,  are  few  and  far  between. 

We  have  mentioned  one  precautionary  measure  adopted 
by  the  ancients.  The  notion  that  lightning  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  earth  to  any  considerable  depth,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  wide-spread  one.  It  is  still  prevalent  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  emj>erors  of  Japan,  according  to  Ka3mpter, 
retire  during  thuudei-storms  into  a  grotto,  over  which  a  cis¬ 
tern  of  water  has  been  placed.  The  water  may  be  designed 
to  extinguish  fire  produced  by  the  lightning ;  but  mure 
probably  it  is  intended  as  an  additional  protection  from 
electrical  efl'ccts.  Water  is  so  excellent  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  sheet  of 
water  afiords  almost  complete  protection  to  whatever  may 
be  below;  but  this  dues  nut  prevent  fish  from  being  killed 
by  lightning,  as  Arago  has  pointed  out.  In  the  year  1670, 
lightning  fell  on  the  lake  of  Zirkuitz,  and  killed  all  the 
fish  in  it,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  were 
enabled  to  fill  twenty-eight  carts  with  the  dead  ii.sh  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  hike.  That  mere  de])tli  is  no 
protection,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  of  those  singular  vitre¬ 
ous  tubes  called  fulgurites,  which  are  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  action  of  lightning,  often  penetrating  the  ground  to  a 
de{)th  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  And  instances  have  been 
known  in  which  lightning  has  ascended  from  the  ground  to 
the  storm-cloud,  instead  of  following  the  reverse  course. 
From  what  depth  these  ascending  lightnings  spring,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  place  under  ground,  or 
near  the  ground,  is  somewhat  safer  than  a  place  several 
stories  above  the  ground  floor. 

Another  remarkable  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  the  belief 
that  the  skins  of  seals  or  of  snakes  afl'ord  protection  against 
lightning.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  before  mentioned,  used 
to  wear  seal-skin  dresses,  under  the  impression  that  he 
derived  safety  from  them.  Seal-skin  tents  were  also  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  a  refuge  for  timid  persons  during  severe 
thunder-storms.  In  the  Cevennes,  -Arago  tells  us,  the  shep¬ 
herds  are  still  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  cast-off  skins  of 
snakes.  They  twist  them  round  their  hats,  under  the  belief 
that  they  thereby  secure  themselves  against  the  effects  of 
lightning. 

Whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for  this  belief  in  the 
protecting  efl'ucts  due  to  seal-skins  and  snake-skins,  is  not 


known ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  material  and  up  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  We  do  not  think  that  such  I 

color  of  clothing  are  not  without  their  im{)ortanee.  When  precautions  as  tliese  are  likely  to  he  commonly  adopt(Kl  ' 

the  church  of  Cniteauneuf-les-Moutiers  was  struck  by  light-  during  a  thunder-storm,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  or  dedN  J 

ning  during  divine  service,  two  of  the  officiating  priests  able  that  they  should  be.  We  have  not  even  the  as.surancc  I 

were  severely  injured,  while  a  third  escaped,  —  who  alone  that  they  greatly  diminish  the  danger.  A  stroke  of  lioht-  I 

wore  vestments  ornamented  witli  silk.  In  the  same  explo-  ning  which  fell  on  the  barracks  of  St.  Maurice  at  Lille'^  in  I 

sion,  nine  persons  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  eighty  injured.  1838,  pierced  the  mattresses  of  two  beds  throu<>h  and 

But  it  is  noteworthy  tliat  several  dogs  were  present  in  the  through.  ' 

church,  cdl  of  which  were  killed.  It  has  also  been  observed  Tliat  glass  is  a  protection  from  lightning  is  an  opinion 
that  dark-colored  animals  are  more  liable  to  be  struck  which  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  very  prevalent;  vet  I 

(other  circumstances  l)eing  the  same^  than  the  light  colored.  there  have  been  many  instances  tending  to  prove  tlie  con- 

Nay,  more;  dappled  and  pie-bald  animals  have  been  struck ;  trary.  In  September,  1780,  Mr.  Adair  was  struck  to  the 

and  it  has  been  noticed,  that  after  the  stroke,  the  hair  on  ground  by  lightning,  which  killed  two  servants  who  were 

the  lighter  parts  has  come  offi  at  the  slightest  touch,  while  standing  near  him.  Tlie  glass  of  the  window  had  not  onlv 

the  hair  on  the  darker  parts  has  not  been  allected  at  all.  It  otl'ered  no  elfeetive  resistance  to  the  lightning,  but  had  been  I 

seems  probable,  therefore,  that  silk  and  felt  clothing,  and  completely  pulverized  by  it,  the  frame-work  of  the  winilow 

thick  black  cloth,  afford  a  sort  of  protection,  though  not  a  remaining  uninjured.  Again,  in  September,  1772,  li'ditnin" 

ve^  trustworthy  one,  to  those  who  wear  them.  pierced  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  on  the  gnmnil 

The  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  that  metallic  articles  floor  of  a  house  in  Padua,  “  making  a  hole  as  round  as  if  i 

should  not  be  worn  during  a  thunder-storm.  There  can  be  drilled  with  an  auger.”  I 

no  doubt  that  large  metallic  masses,  on  or  near  the  jjerson.  It  seems  to  have  Ijcen  established  that  if  a  thunder-storm 
attract  danger.  Arago  cites  a  very  noteworthy  instance  of  is  in  progress,  a  building  is  in  more  danger  of  being  stnick 
this.  On  the  21st  July,  1819,  while  a  thunder-storm  was  in  when  many  persons  are  crowded  within  it,  than  when  few 
progress,  there  were  assembled  twenty  prisoners  in  the  great  are  pri'sent.  Tliis  points  to  the  danger  of  the  course  some-  I 
hall  of  Biberach  jail.  Amongst  them  stood  their  chief,  who  times  followed  by  the  inmates  of  a  house  during  a  thunder-  I 
had  been  con<lemned  to  death,  and  was  chained  by  the  storm.  Tliey  appear  to  think  that  there  is  safety  in  society, 
waist.  A  heav^  stroke  of  lightning  fell  on  the  prison,  and  and  crowd  into  one  or  two  rooms,  that  they  may  try,  by 
the  chief  was  killed,  while  his  companions  escaped.  conversation  and  mutual  encouragement,  to  shake  off  the 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  tliat  small  metallic  articles  are  feeling  of  danger  which  oppresses  them.  They  are  in  reality 

sources  of  danger.  The  fact  that,  when  persons  have  been  adding,  and  that  sensibly,  to  any  danger  there  iiiav  Ijc. 

struck,  the  metallic  portions  of  their  attire  have  been  in  “  There  is,”  says  Arago,  “  a  source  of  danger  where  large 

every  case  affected  by  the  lightning,  affords  only  a  pre-  assemblages  of  men  or  animals  are  present,  in  the  ascending 
sumption  on  this  point,  since  it  does  not  follow  that  these  currents  of  vajior  caused  by  their  perspiration.”  Like  , 
metallic  articles  have  actually  attracted  the  lightning-  water,  moist  air  is  a  ^ood  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
stroke.  Instances  in  which  a  metallic  object  has  been  lightning  is  attracted  in  the  same  way  —  though  not,  of 
struck,  while  the  wearer  has  escaped,  are  more  to  the  point ;  course,  to  the  same  extent  —  by  an  ascending  column  of 
though  some  will  be  apt  to  recognize  here  a  protecting  vapor,  as  by  a  regular  lightning-conductor.  It  is  on  this 
agency  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  is  related  by  Kundmann,  account,  probably,  that  flocks  of  sheep  are  so  frcijucntly 

that  a  stroke  of  lightning  once  struck  and  funded  a  brass  struck,  and  so  many  of  them  killed  by  a  single  stroke, 

bodkin  worn  by  a  young  girl  to  fasten  her  hair,  and  that  she  Barns  containing  grain  which  has  been  housed  befiw  it  iii 

was  not  even  burned.  A  lady  (Arago  tells  us)  hatl  a  braett-  quite  dry,  are  more  commonly  struck  by  lightning  than 
let  fused  from  her  wrist  without  suffering  any  injury.  And  other  buililings,  the  ascending  column  of  moist  air  being 
we  frequently  see  in  the  newspajx-rs  accounts  of  similar  probably  the  attracting  cause  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former.  I 

escapes.  If  it  is  conceded  that  in  these  instances  the  metal  \Vhen  we  are  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm  in  the  ojien  air.  I 

has  attracted  the  lightning,  it  will,  of  course,  be  abundantly  precaution  is  more  necessary  than  within  a  house.  It  is 

clear  that  it  is  preferable  to  remove  from  the  person  all  well  to  know,  especially  when  no  shelter  is  near,  what  if 

metallic  objects,  such  as  watches,  chains,  bracelets,  and  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt. 

rings,  when  a  thunder-storm  is  in  piogress.  If,  on  the  other  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  danger  in  running  agaiiift 
hand,  it  is  thought  that  the  lightning,  which  would  in  any  the  wind  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  that  it  is  lK‘tter  tn  ' 
case  have  fallen  towards  a  person,  has  been  attracted  by  the  walk  with  than  against  the  wind.  One  should  even,  it  if 
metal  he  has  worn,  so  as  to  leave  him  uninjured,  the  con-  said,  if  the  wind  is  very  high,  run  with  the  wind,  'lliv 
trary  view  must  be  adopted.  Mr.  Brydone  conshlers  that  a  rationale  of  these  rules  seems  to  be  this  :  a  current  of  air  if 
thin  chain  attached  in  the  manner  of  a  conductor  to  some  produced  when  we  run  against  the  wind,  the  air  on  tlie 
metallic  article  of  attire,  would  serve  in  this  way  as  an  effi-  side  turned  from  the  w  ind  being  rarer  than  the  surrounding 
cient  protection.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that,  in  general,  air.  A  man  so  running  ”  leaves  a  space  behind  him  in 
metallic  articles  belonging  to  the  attire  are  not  likely  to  which  the  air  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rarefied!" 
have  any  noteworthy  influence,  but  that  such  influence  as  Lightning  would  be  more  likely  to  seek  such  a  space  for  iff 
they  do  exert  is  unfavorable  to  safety.  We  may  agree  with  track  than  a  region  in  which  the  air  is  more  dense.  An 
Arago,  however,  that  “  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  regard  instance  is  recorded  in  which,  during  a  gale,  lightning 
the  amount  of  increased  danger  occasioned  by  a  watch,  a  actually  left  a  conductor  which  passed  from  the  mast  ol  , 
buckle,  a  chain,  pieces  of  money,  wires,  pins,  or  other  pieces  a  ship  to  her  windward  side,  in  order  to  traverse  the  space 
of  metal  employed  in  men  or  women’s  apparel.”  of  rarefied  air  on  the  ship’s  larboard  side. 

Franklin  recommends  persons  who  are  in  houses  not  pro-  It  is  quite  certain  that  trees  are  very  likely  to  be  struck 
tected  by  liffb^nin^-conductors,  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  by  lightning,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
of  the  fire-place ;  for  the  soot  within  the  chimney  forms  a  dangerous  thing  to  stand  under  trees  in  a  storm.  No  con-  i 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  lightning  has  freciuently  sideration  of  shelter  should  induce  any  one  to  adopt  fo 
been  known  to  enter  a  house  by  Uie  chimney.  He  also  dangerous  a  course.  The  dan^r,  in  fact,  is  very  mucti  : 
recommends  that  we  should  avoid  metals,  gildings,  and  mir-  greater  when  heavy  rain  is  falling,  since  the  tree,  loadc*! 
rors.  'rhe  safest  place,  be  tells  us,  is  in  the  middle  of  a  with  moisture,  becomes  an  efficient  lightning-conducU'r. 
room,  unless  a  chandelier  be  suspended  there.  For  similar  reasons,  it  is  dangerous  to  seek  the  shelter  of  » 

His  next  rule  is  not  a  very  useful  one.  He  recommends  loftv  building  (not  protected  by  a  lightnin^-conduc  or)  m 
that  we  should  avoid  contact  with  the  walls  or  the  floor,  a  thunder-storm.  One  of  the  most  terrible  catai  t  ophef 
and  points  out  how  this  is  to  be  done.  We  may  place  our-  known  in  the  history  of  thunder-storms  occurred  to  acro*il 
selves  in  a  hammock  suspended  by  silken  cords  ;  or,  in  the  of  persons  who  stood  in  the  porch  of  a  village  chun  n. 
not  unlikely  absence  of  such  a  hammock,  we  should  place  waiting  till  a  thunder-shower  should  have  passed  away, 
ourselves  on  glass  or  pitch.  Failing  these,  we  may  ^opt  In  the  open  air,  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm  is  progre.*^ 
the  plan  of  placing  ourselves  on  several  mattresses  heaped  ing,  and  no  shelter  near,  the  best  course  is  to  place  one  t 
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lelf  at  a  moderate  distance  from  some  tall  trees.  Franklin 
considered  a  distance  of  almut  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  the 
liest.  Henley  also  considered  five  or  six  yiirds  a  suitable 
distance  in  the  case  of  a  single  tree.  But  when  the  tree  is 
lofty,  a  somewhat  greater  distance  is  prelerable. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  the 
necessity  for  taking  these  precautions  only  exists  when  the 
jtonn  is  really  raging  close  at  hand.  \Vhen  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  lightning-fiash  and  the  thunder¬ 
peal  is  such  ns  to  show  that  the  storm  is  in  reality  many 
miles  iiway,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  take  precautions 
of  any  sort,  however  brilliant  the  flash  may  be,  or  however 
loud  the  pi’al.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  storm 
often  travels  very  rapidly.  If  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder  is  observed  to  diminish 
markedly,  so  that  the  storm  is  found  to  be  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  observer’s  station,  the  same  precautions 
ihould  at  once  be  taken  as  though  the  storm  were  raging 
immediately  around  him.  So  soon  as  the  interval  begins 
to  <TOW  longer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  storm  has  passed 
its  point  of  nearest  ajiproaeh,  and  is  receding.  But  the 
laws  according  to  which  thunder-storms  travel  are  as  yet 
rerv  little  nnderstixxl ;  and  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that 
because  the  interval  between  flash  and  peal  has  begun  to 
increase  after  having  diminished,  the  storm  is  therefore 
ceiiaiiUy  passing  away.  It  must  be  in  the  experience  of 
all  who  Imve  noted  the  circumstances  of  tlmniler-storms, 
that  when  a  storm  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  observer, 
the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder-peal  will 
often  increase  and  diminish  alternately  several  times  in 
succession.  It  is  only  when  the  interval  has  become  con¬ 
siderable,  that  the  danger  may  be  assumed  to  have  passed 
away. 
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At  Milan  a  dramatic  novelty,  entitled  “  Beethoven,”  has 
htely  been  performed  with  success. 

A  Vincennes  photographer  advertises :  “  Babies  token 
and  finished  in  ten  minutes ;  ”  which  is  rough  on  the  rising 
generation. 

Victor  Hugo  is  to  receive  a  franc  and  a  half  a  line  for 
his  new  romance,  “  Peuple  Souverain.” 

The  death  of  Senora  Bonita  Moreno,  in  a  village  in 
Estramadura,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  is  announced.  She  and 
her  lister  were  the  prime  donne  who  introduced  Italian 
operas  into  Spain. 

In  its  news  from  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  Cape  Standard 
Myi  that  diamonds  are  drugs  now,  and  that  drugs  are  dia¬ 
monds  :  that  is  to  say,  a  very  small  quantity  of  quinine  is 
worth  a  big  precious  stone. 

The /tfiMtn'rtc  Zeilung  states  that  for  the  prizes  institiit- 
^  by  King  Ludwig  for  the  best  dramatic  work,  to  be  per- 
■onaed  at  the  Munich  Volkstheater,  fifty-one  pieces  have 
been  sent  in. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  said  to  be  at  work  upon  another  novel, 
which  will  be  published  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Mazzini,  which  will  appear  in  one  of  the  April 
lutgazines. 

Five  of  the  leading  Paris  publishers  are  making  efforts 
to  Wore  the  copyright  of  “The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,” 
which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  world,  and  published  in 
fire  languages  simultaneously. 

The  following  is  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Cairo  Opera 
fi* the  season  just  passed:  Receipts,  277,000  francs;  ex. 


penses,  1,000,000  francs;  deficit  to  be  made  goo<l  by  the 
Khedive,  723,000  francs.  Opera  doesn’t  pay  in  Cairo. 

The  author  of  that  wonderfully  successful  child’s  book, 
“  Alice  in  Wonderland,”  and  of  the  equally  popular  one  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  called  “  Tlirough  the  Looking-glass,”  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  “  Lewis  Carroll,”  is  Canon  Light- 
foot,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Charles  Reade  and  Anthony  Trollope  are  at  work 
on  a  humorous  drama  for  one  of  the  London  theatres. 
The  subject  chosen  for  ilramatizing  is  Mr.  Trollope’s 
“  Ralph  the  Heir,”  which  was  published  in  St.  Paul’s  about 
a  year  ago.  There  is  one  superb  comedy  character  in  the 
novel,  —  Mr.  Neefit,  the  tailor. 

At  Geneva,  this  summer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress 
of  Schoolmasters,  to  be  held  in  that  city,  July  27  to  Aug.  5, 
there  will  be  exhibited  a  collection  of  school  manuals,  maps, 
plans,  globes,  school  furniture,  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well. 

At  Paris  they  are  seeking  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  library 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  burned  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Commune,  by  collecting  a  new  one  at  the  Musee  Carnava- 
let.  This  is  said  to  contain  ah-eady  a  great  many  works, 
among  which  are  as  many  as  two  thousand  volumes  relating 
to  the  Franco-German  war,  and  the  communal  insurrection. 


Rizk  Allah  Hassoun  Effendi,  the  well-known  Ara¬ 
bic  poet,  author  of  the  “  Tarikh  al  Islam,”  &c.,  has  estali- 
lished  a  printing-press  in  England,  for  the  production  of 
standard  Oriental  works.  The  types,  which  have  all  been 
cut  under  Hassoun  Elfendi’s  personal  supervision,  are  very 
elegant,  and  much  more  simple  than  those  ordinarily  in  use. 

The  world  can  boast  of  at  least  one  man  who  was  in¬ 
sensible  to  jmlitical  ambition.  An  old  sergeant-major 
named  Leroy  died  lately  at  Lyons,  after  refusing  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  become  a  legislator.  Leroy 
was  elected  for  Lyons  in  1849,  but  would  not  accept  the 
mandate,  preferring  the  less  ilan^erous  but  more  tranquil 
occupation  of  a  gsmlener,  which  he  fulfilled  to  his  death. 

At  a  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  of  the  collection  of 
stringed  instruments  left  by  the  late  M.  Uurand-Dubois,  an 
undoubted  Amati-violin  was  sold  lor  810  francs,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  alto,  by  Stradivarius,  for  4,800  francs.  Tliis  last 
had  been  brought  several  years  back  from  Italy  by  M. 
Tarisio,  a  dealer  well  known  to  the  luthiers  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  was  purchased  from  him  by  M.Vuillaume,  the 
violin-maker,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  late  owner,  now  de¬ 
ceased.  The  present  possessor  is  M.  Maulaz,  an  amateur, 
of  Paris,  well  known  fur  his  extensive  accumulation  of  fine 
instruments. 

A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  M.  Taine.  Max  Muller,  it  is 
said,  went  to  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel  in  Oxford,  and  there 
saw  Taine  sitting  with  a  dish  of  roast  beef  and  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  buttered  toast.  Tlie  learned  German  was  surprised 
at  the  combination,  and  at  the  large  quantities  of  the  toast. 
“Is  that  a  French  dish?”  he  asked.  “No,”  said  Taine; 
“  but  they  keep  on  bringing  it  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say 
to  the  contrary.”  “  What  did  you  ask  for  ?  ”  observed  his 
friend.  “  Why,”  replied  Taine,  “  I  keep  telling  them  to 
bring  pollertos,  and  each  time  they  bring  me  a  fresh  dish  of 
toast.’’  Mr.  Tainc’s  pronunciation  of  “  potatoes”  was  so 
much  like  “buttered  toast,”  that  the  astonished  waiter  could 
not  be  blamed. 

The  treasures  of  Notre  Dame,  which  already  comprise  a 
number  of  precious  objects,  are  about  to  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  veritable  historical  relic,  in  the  shape  of 
the  cossack  worn  by  Monseigneur  Darboy  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  is  a  violet  vestment,  well  worn,  stained  with  dirt 
and  blood,  and  showing  distinctly  the  marks  of  bullets. 
The  curious,  who  visit  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  may  now 
see  the  cassocks  of  the  three  archbishops  of  Paris,  who  dieil 
by  assassination,  —  of  M  mseigneur  Afire,  killed  on  the  bar¬ 
ricade  of  St.  Antoine ;  of  Munseigneur  Sibour,  killed  in  th« 
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church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont ;  and  of  Monsigneur  Dar- 
boy,  killtM  in  the  prison  of  La  Roquette. 

All  Paris  is  at  present  laughing  over  a  clever  smuggling 
device  which  the  vigilant  French  octroi  men  have  just  de¬ 
tected.  The  heavy  duties  on  spirits  have  of  course  made 
the  smuggling  sisterhood  (most  of  the  smugjjling  nowadays 
is  by  women)  doubly  eager  to  bring  into  Pans  an  extra 
quantity  of  the  precious  liquors ;  and  this  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  viz.,  by  wearing  zinc 
corsets, “  provided  with  rotundities  which  can  easily  contain 
four  or  five  gallons  of  brandy.”  For  a  time  the  trick  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably ;  but  at  length  the  officers  began  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  magnificently  developed  busts,  which  con¬ 
trasted  oddly  in  some  of  the  ladies  with  the  “  inadequate 
necks  and  faces.”  A  staff  of  female  searchers  was  enrolled, 
and  the  cheat  discovered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  French  political  per¬ 
secutions  is  their  surprising  thoughtlessness.  “  Alarmed,” 
says  a  Paris  paper,  “  by  the  number  of  Communalists  who 
have  been  set  at  large,  the  Prefecture  de  Police  has  just 
decided  that  all  men  having  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1871,  shall  be  debarred  from  exercising  the  professions 
for  which  a  police  license  is  needed ;  such  as  cab-driver, 
commissionnaire,  scavenger,  hawker,  &c.”  It  is  dilficult  to 
perceive  what  can  be  the  object  of  such  an  order  as  this, 
unless  it  be  to  drive  the  liberated  men  into  rebellion  again. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Communalists  do  not  find  it  very  easy 
to  get  employment  in  private  houses ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
prevented  from  earning  their  bread  honestly  in  public 
careers,  what  is  to  become  of  them?  It  looks  as  if  M. 
Thiers  ho|)ed  to  settle  the  “question  sociale  ”  by  starving  all 
the  troublesome  classes  into  emigration. 

Prof.  Heinrich  Weishacpt,  of  Munich,  author  of 
several  treatises  on  lithograj)hy,  and  one  of  the  inventors 
of  chromolithography,  he  Having  produced  the  first  chromo¬ 
lithographs  in  Germany,  at  the  time  when  Engelmann  was 
doing  the  same  thing  in  France,  writes  as  follows  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  this  city,  who  sent  him  some  specimens  of  the 
publications  of  L.  Prang,  &  Co. :  “  These  exquisite  produc¬ 
tions  of  American  color-printing,  from  the  worlil-renowned 
establishment  of  Mr.  L.  Prang,  are  of  very  great  interest  to 
me ;  and  I  have  seen  from  them  that  they  do  indeed  by  far 
excel  the  best  Euroiiean  color-prints.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  process  has  reached  tlie  highest  summit  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  .\merica,  and  in  view  of  such  perfect  reprcniuctions 
of  oil  paintings  It  only  remains  to  be  wished,  that  the 
classical  works  of  our  most  eminent  German  and  other 
painters  be  widely  distributed  by  these  means,  so  as  to  aid 
the  cause  of  general  intellectual  culture,  and  of  a  true  love 
for  art.”  Prof.  W’eishaupt  being  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
his  testimony  is  certainly  very  flattering  to  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
and  ought  to  convince  all  who  persist  in  lauding  European 
chromos  and  decrying  those  published  by  the  firm  just 
named. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie’s  “  Life  of  Scott,” 
the  London  Spectator  remarks :  “  The  enthusiasm  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  aliout  some  of  the 
literarj'  celebrities  of  ‘the  old  country,’  is  giving  us 
some  verj'  good  books.  Such  is  a  work  which  we  noticed  two 
or  three  months  ago,  — Mr.  Hunnewell’s  ‘  Lands  of  Scott,’  — 
and  such,  though  of  a  less  elaborate  kind,  is  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  gives,  taking  Lockhart’s  life  as  its  basis,  in  a 
moder.ite  compass,  as  good  a  bio^aphy  of  Scott  as  we 
have  seen.  Ine  criticism  is  appreciative,  without  bcinij  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  and  the  writer  avoids  the  idolatry  of  his  subject, 
which  is  the  too  common  fault  of  biographers.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  carefully  collected  all  available  materials, 
employing  some  that  have  not  before  been  published.” 
“  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,”  says  the  Liverpool  DaU>/  Post, 
in  quoting;  the  above  paragraph,  “  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  press,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  newspapers  in  Philadelphia.  He  ex¬ 
cels  all  tlie  men  we  ever  knew  in  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
moiicrn  literature  and  modern  authors.  He  knew  the 
whole  story  of  both  minutely ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  could 


relate  the  facts  connected  with  them  succinctly,  forcibly 
and  elegantly.  .4s  we  knew  him  well,  we  are  delighted  to 
see  from  this  notice  that  he  still  retains,  in  great  perfection, 
his  intellectual  vigor.” 

A  French  inventor  has  patented  an  apparatus  for  swim¬ 
mers  ;  but  we  think  that  any  frog  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  man  for  infringement  of  a  device  secured  to  the 
batrachians  by  endowment  of  nature.  For  the  h.inds  he 
has  a  large  membranous  fin,  which  is  held  in  its  place  by 
loops  passing  over  the  fingers  and  a  strap  around  the  wrist. 
The  surface  presented  to  the  water  by  these  fins  is  so  lari'e 
as  to  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  strokes  of  the 
arm,  but  not  so  large  as  to  exhaust  the  muscular  power. 
Their  effect  is  to  reduce  very  much  the  eftbrt  reijuired  to 
swim  without  them.  But  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  form  and  fitness  of  tlie  fins  for  the  legs,  which 
are  attached  to  the  ankles,  and  are  so  formed  that  they 
act  upon  the  water,  both  in  the  movement  of  bringing  the 
legs  together  and  throwing  them  back.  They  act  so  finely 
in  “  treading  water,”  as  swimmers  call  it,  that  one  can  really 
walk,  if  not  on  the  water,  at  least  in  it.  Tlie  dillerence 
between  swimming  with  this  apparatus  and  without  it,  is 
very  much  like  the  difference  between  rowing  a  boat  with 
the  handle  and  the  blade  of  an  oar.  The  old  swimmer  has 
no  trouble  in  using  the  fins  at  first  tria,l,  and  is  surprised 
to  find  with  what  ease  he  can  swim  without  exhaustion. 
He  easily  swims  twice  as  fast  with  the  apparatus  as  without 
it,  and  he  can  sustain  himself  for  hours  ujxm  the  water,  or 
swim  miles  with  it. 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  STREET. 

A  cocNTRT  wind  is  in  the  street; 

'Tis  Wowing  soft,  ’tis  blowing  sweet ; 
How  fresh  it  falls  on  cheek  and  eyes  ! 
'Tis  kissing  us  from  paradise. 

Ob,  it  has  travelled  sea  and  height, 

On  thyiny  flowers,  the  red  and  white. 
O’er  golden  gorse,  and  rosy  liolls 
That  spread  their  splendor  to  the  dells ; 
It  slumbered  all  a  perfumed  night 
On  hundred  hues  of  blossoms  bright ; 
And  shook  its  wings  in  glowing  skies 
Where  lost  in  blue  the  ]nanct  dies  ; 

And  sped  away  to  farm  and  told, 

All  touched  with  morning’s  early  gold. 
It  rustled  through  the  leaf-hung  dec|)8 
Where’er  the  shy-eyed  squirrel  leaps. 
And  out  on  grass  and  plough  in  line, 
With  song  of  birds  and  low  of  kino  ; 
And  now"tis  in  the  mist  blue  street, 
But  newly  thronged  with  passing  feet ! 
Why  blows  it  here  so  light  and  glad 
On  many  a  forehead  dark  and  siul  ? 

It  is  that  God’s  immortal  love. 

From  radiant  plains  in  heaven  above. 
Has  suddenly,  in  pity,  come 
To  visit  man’s  o’erweariml  home. 

And  breathes  a  breath  of  hope  and  life 
On  scenes  of  sorrow,  care,  and  strife. 


Burnett’s  Cologne  Water  wins  for  itself  a  favorite  place 
on  the  dressing-table. 

A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  requins  immediate 
attention,  as  neglect  oftentimes  nsults  in  some  incurable  Liing 
Disease.  “  Broom's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  will  almost  invariably 
give  relief. 

Read  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Erening  GauHt, 
says  about  “  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia.” 

The  first  hotels  in  the  country  and  the  most  respectable 
restaurants  use,  as  their  guests  require  it,  the  famous  Halto* 
Leicestershire  Table  Sauce.  It  ia  conceded  to  be  the  nncs 
relish  for  the  table. 


